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= has well said that it is a poor Will which does 


not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is 
fitting that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which are promoting His 


Kingdom upon earth. 


AMONG THOSE REMEMBERED 


Long after you have departed from this world your 
charity and generosity will be making possible magnificent 
achievements for His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and needy missionaries 


whom you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 
bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 


possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support 
of those who are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this 
definite provision be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the sum of............. ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the 


residue of my estate. 
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e Nor as a daydream, but as the practical suggestions 
of a very thoughtful man, GeorGe Stuart Brapy out- 
lines 4 New Order For An Old. He discusses some of 
the more universal elements of dissatisfaction which 
have brought the world to its present appalling state. 
\ larger share for the poor in the bounties God has 
provided must be guaranteed, he justly concludes, in 


any peace arrangement tnat is to endure. 

How varied are the world’s resources, and how de- 
pendent nations are on each other are as well known 
to the author as perhaps to any man in the country. 
For his is the position of Co-ordinator For Import and 


Substitute Materials in the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply. One of his duties is to make 
up the shipping requirements for civilian materials, 
and another is to look for supplies of substitutes or 
alternates. He has more than 4000 materials on his list. 
His must be an up-to-the-minute knowledge of economic 
geography on a grand scale. 


e A youne priest who chooses for the present to be 
called MicHart Monpay, has some thoughts on edu- 
cation which he presents in the article, Sonny Goes to 
High School. The author is not a beginner at writing, 
despite his youth, and his experience with the problems 
of boys gives him a decided advantage in treating a 
timely subject. 


e Tue critic who has 
been fair but unspar- 
ing in his appraisal 
of “Best Sellers” turns 
this month to a not 
_ unkind review of some 
of the literary world’s 
First Offenders. Cam- 
ouflaged fault, or hid- 
den vein of genius, are 
both laid bare by Rev. 
Joun S. KENNEDY, who 
has delighted as well 
as informed our read- 
ers ON many occasions. 





e WE are happy to 
add to the meager no- 
tice made last month 
of Rev. XAVIER WELCH, 
C.P. He is a native of Newburyport, Mass. In 1924, 
he entered the Passionist Preparatory College. His 
profession as a religious was made two years later, 
and his ordination in 1932. After receiving his Master’s 


George Stuart Brady 
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Degree at the Catholic University of America, he joined 
the faculty of Holy Cross Preparatory Seminary, Dun 
kirk, New York. The second of his Passion articles is 
The Wisdom of God. 


e Hactcetr ABEND, 
veteran Far East cor- 
respondent, has lost 
none of his interest in 
that part of the world 
from which he sent 
such brilliant reports. 
Apparently he has lost 
none of his contacts 
either. For in The 
Choice Is Japan’s he 
displays a current 
knowledge of the scene 
which is looming 
larger on the horizon 
of world and especial- 
ly of American poli- 
cies. Fr. Xavier Welch, C.P. 
e Anp, speaking of the Far East, don’t miss Now It 
Can Be Seen, in this issue. These are four large photo 
graphs by Rev. Caspar CaAuLriep, C.P., of the destruc 
tion wrought by Japanese bombs on May 7, at our 
Yiianling Mission. 


e In nis articte, J Saw It Happen Here, Grorce T. 
Brown relates for the readers of THE SIGN his experi 
ences as a member of an “industry committee” formed 
by the Administrator of the Wages and Hours Act to 
propose a minimum wage under that law. 

Mr. Brown received his doctorate at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1934, and later taught at Seton Hill Col- 
lege in Greensburg, Pennsylvania. He is now in the 
Graduate School of Social Science at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C. 


e “Tue Heicut or GREATNESS,” by Doran Hvr-ey, isa 
story about the Irish parishioners of famous Old Parish 
of which Mr. Hurley writes so well in his novels. Says 
Mrs. Crowley, Says She is the most recent of his novels, 
all of which have been received with enthusiasm by 
the Catholic reading public. 

Doran Hurley was born in New England among 
American Old Parishes of the-type he chronicles. He 
was educated at Providence College and Brown Uni- 
versity, and was in newspaper and radio work before 
entering the field of Catholic writing. 
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EDITORIAL 


Is the United States at War? 


; Appressinc a French gathering in Beirut, General 

de Gaulle remarked that America was now “march- 
straight toward intervention.” 

lared the man of many words, Prime Minister 

Churchill, the United States “is advancing in rising 
wrath and conviction to the very verge of war.” 

_ British General Auchlinleck said: ‘We are certainly 

g to need American manpower, just as we did in 
last war.” General Wavell stated: ‘We shall have 
have airplanes, tanks, munitions, transports, and 
finally men—the sooner the better.” 
_ These are only four of a multitude of voices which 
chant the same refrain. But you cannot shut out those 
voices. They speak for people who are fighting for 
their liberty. You may object that those voices are 
cheered more in our metropolitan theaters than in our 
training camps, or in our family circles. That is not 
the point. Those men are respected and very actively 
aided by our Government. 

Clamoring for open declaration of war, or boldly 
admitting that we are now in it, is a definite portion of 
the American Press. For comment, however, we select 
one publication—Fortune. We do so because by its 
own confession, it “is and always has been the 
magazine which means most to the men who manage 
American industry. Fortune's influence in the nation's 
capital is one of the reasons why.” 

With candid directness this big-business magazine 
states: ‘This issue of Fortune is based upon the pre- 
mise that, shooting or not, the U.S. is in the war. That 
is the clear inference to be drawn from the facts, the 
dangers, and the words of our spokesman, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” 

Depression dumped the “forgotten man” on our 
doorsteps. Has a world crisis corralled a group of for- 
— men in Congress? If we are in the war, or on 

e verge of war, will our spokesman, or our Congress, 
tell us officially? 

This is not a rhetorical question, nor a bit of partisan 
heckling. On the answer may depend the future of 
the United States. Even Fortune admits that in all 
history “there is no record of a nation emerging vic- 
torious from a war that it entered leaden-hearted and 
unconvinced.” And certainly there will be no unity in 
this country, if a large number of citizens believe we 
are at peace, while the rest believe we are at war. 

For reasons which they believe should be clear 













even to politicians, most American citizens want to 
know just where we stand. Apart from money and 
material, what assurances have we given England? 
How far are we committing ourselves to Communist 
Russia? 

Here are a few of Fortune’s unanswered questions: 
... can it be that we are fighting to re-establish the 
past? ... Should we send an expeditionary force to 
Europe, land it on the bloody beaches of Dunkirk, 
fight our way through Northern France and Belgium, 
capture Berlin and all its tributary capitals? . . . Shall 
we—or anybody else—undertake to judge the Ger- 
man people, to control their industries and meddle 
(once more) with their finances? Shall we undertake 
to write the boundaries of a new map of Europe? 
Scarcely an American breathes who would risk his 
life for that.” 


UCH questions, coming from other sources might 

evoke epithets of “Fifth Columnist,” “anti- 

British,” or “stupidly isolationist.” But you can’t fling 
names like that at Fortune’s editors. 

Presuming that we are already at war (Congress, 
official statements, diplomatic convention, the will of 
the American people to the contrary), Fortune draws 
the logical conclusion that we must have a total, all- 
out effort to beat the amazingly organized Hitler 
regime. 

Russell W. Davenport, under whose name this 
elaborate article appears, explains that the revolution 
which alone will insure world peace is sparked by the 
idea of plenty. And the idea of plenty (now, let this 
sink in gently) “is peculiar to industrial man.” (!) 

More than one will laugh at that last quotation from 
Fortune. And millions will challenge the statement 
that we are legally or morally at war without the con- 
sent of Congress. For many Americans are old- 
fashioned enough to want to do things the moral way 
and the Constitutional way. 

I'm just an editor. If you want to find out whether 
Fortune and the foreign observers or our own spokes- 
men are telling the truth, we advise that you write to 
Washington and ask the men whom you elected. 
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Wren billions of dollars served up on the tables 
of defense, it is natural to expect that foreign and 
domestic buzzards should try to swoop down on the 
financial feast, It should be 
equally natural for the com- 
mon citizens, who have con- 
tributed those dollars, to 
ask for an accounting. And 
it will not make for friendliness if Americans discover 
that the value of their defense dollars is lessened by 
foreign businessmen or diplomats. 

Five months ago we were mildly interested, but not 
concerned, by a report from Dr. Vagtborg, of the 
\rmour Research Foundation and the National Re- 
search Council, to the effect that United States trade 
in South America was apparently threatened by unfair 
British competition, In July, however, Americans were 
greeted by the headlines: “Exporters Charge British 
Re-sales, Assert English Sell Steel and Other Lend- 
Lease Goods to Latin America.” We are assured that 
evidence has been submitted to several Senators. 

In the book, Good Neighbors, reviewed this month, 
Hubert Herring—who is not unfriendly to the English 
~—writes: “The United States has a large bone to pick 
with the Britons in Argentina. Those hardheaded 
traders have persistently sought to block all our steps 
toward Pan-American accord. British trade interest and 
British diplomacy seemingly move on different tracks. 
British diplomacy required American aid in 1917, 
and got it; again in 1939-41, and got it. But the British 
did not reciprocate when the United States sought 
Argentine collaboration in the Americas against the 
gathering storm. Americans, Argentines, and some 
British in Buenos Aires tell you frankly that British 
influence was thrown against the United States at the 
Conferences of Montevideo in 1933, Buenos Aires in 
1986, Lima in 1938. A considerable share of Argentine 
distaste for inter-American action must be charged to 
British pressure.” 

Heizer Wright, of the News Syndicate Co., charges 
that Great Britain is indirectly hampering China's 
fight for independence by demanding “exacting tran- 
sit duties and excessive freight rates” on the supplies 
we are sending to Chungking through British Burma. 
lo insure collection of the 1% transit duties, every 
case of American goods delivered for China’s fighters 
is opened at Rangoon, causing delays as much as two 
weeks. The British-owned Burma Railway charges 
rates 100°, higher than those of American railroads. 
There is an additional loading and unloading charge 
amounting to almost 50% of the rail rate. 

Thus far, it is said, London takes the position that 
the problem is one for the Chinese to settle directly 


Some Large-Scale 
Chiselers 
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with Burma. This attitude is hardly commendable, for 
China is helping to fight Britain's battle in Asia. What 
might have happened to Singapore had not the Jap. 
anese been distracted and engaged by the struggle in 
China these past four years? 

Americans are indirectly paying the tax to Britain> 
on every ounce of aid going into that beleagured coun- 
try from here—since China is meeting the bills with 
our loans. Americans will not relish that thought. 
Nor will they be pleased with the loss of time involved 
in tax-hungry Rangoon, These sources of irritation in 


the Far East and in South America call for immediate | 


removal, 


Prominent South American Catholics are suspi- 
cious of the United States. This was the subject of a 
dispatch last May from Ecuador by Harold Callender 
of the New York Times. It 
is again the most empha- 
sized observation in his re: 
port, after a four month 
tour of South America, He 
believes these suspicions to be a “considerable obstacle 
to Pan-American understanding and consequently to 
collective defense.” 

Chief reasons for South America’s suspicions are 
the fear of anti-Catholic influences (they have seen 
Yankee proselytizers at work); the fear of anti-clerical 
and Masonic forces; the fear of Communism. The 
Times correspondent also found it worthy of special 
mention that there are strong leanings in favor of 
Franco of Spain and Salazar of Portugal. 

The Thirteen Colonies fought a bloody, dragged: 
out war against England to win their independence. 
But now the United States has gone all-out for the 
defense of the British Empire. So, too, the countries 
of South America battled for their liberty against their 
Mother countries in the Old World. But they still have 
common bonds of language, culture, and_ religion. 
There is nothing very remarkable in this attitude. 
There are definite reasons for admiring the work done 
in Portugal by Salazar. And there is reason, South 
Americans believe, for gratitude to Franco for defeat- 
ing the Communists. 

We are trying to remove obstacles to inter-American 
friendship, so these statements and insinuations should 
not go unchallenged. Is it wrong for South American 
Catholics to resent Protestant proselytizing? Are our 
good neighbors to the South within their rights in 


Suspicions of South 
American Catholics 


admiring a Latin, rather than an English or Nordic | 
culture? Are they not at liberty to share with many: 


United States citizens a dislike of Dewey's books? And, 
above all, are they not to be admired, rather than 
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owned upon, for their generally uncompromising 
hatred of Communism? 


Excert for a direct military attack on South Amer- 
ia itself, or an open persecution of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, perhaps no greater blow 
could have been struck at 
Pan-American unity than 
our new relationship with 
Communist Russia. 

South Americans have 
rad the statement emanating from our State Depart- 
ment, that Harry Hopkins’ visit to Moscow had noth- 
ing to do with his position as co-ordinator of the Lend- 
Lease Act. But they have also been informed by the 
press that supplies from this country are now on their 
way to the Soviet Government. If news dispatches be 
ue, this aid includes bombers, as well as the use of 
four of our desperately needed tankers, South Ameri- 
cans have probably seen in newsreels and publications 
pictures of our citizens sacrificing aluminum utensils 
because of the highly publicized shortage of aluminum. 
Now they will be amazed, as have been many of our 
own people, to learn that negotiations are under way 
iodeliver to Russia part of a supply of 5,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum which has been lying in Jersey City ware- 
houses since June 1940. 

Correspondents and writers who now swarm over 
South America may not like the people, nor their 
religion, nor their culture, But they have not been able 
to uncover any serious inroads of Communism there. 
§o we can understand—even we Yankees—the tremen- 
dous shock which United States aid to Russia will 
cause among people who have been told that we are 
out to defend the democratic way of life. They know, 
as well as every intelligent American knows, that for 
strategic and political purposes we are helping a regime 
as cruel and bloody, as treacherous and anti-God, as 
ever defiled the face of this earth. If our efforts to 
swengthen inter-American friendship are to continue, 
what convincing explanation can our Government offer 
South Americans for this aid to Stalin’s regime? The 
story of help from the American “arsenal of democ- 
racy” to the embattled Reds will be received with just 
a much glee by our good neighbors as was Senator 
Clark's brilliant suggestion that we should “take over 
control of Latin America and Canada.” 


A Blow to Inter- 
Americanism 


Tne eight points of the official statement issued by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
are excellent as declarations of policy except that they 
say nothing about freedom 
of religion. We should like 
to see how they are put into 
effect, if and when the Nazis 
are overcome. Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points were at least equally good, but they were 
never sincerely accepted or applied by the victors of 
World War I. 

Furthermore, since Soviet Russia is involved in the 
present war, and if Germany is defeated will have 
something to say about the peace that follows, we 
would like to hear a declaration of policy from Mr. 
Stalin. What about freedom in Soviet Russia—espe- 


Declaration 
of War Aims 





cially freedom of religion? What are Mr, Stalin's inten- 
tions regarding Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, and Poland? 
Even in their hour of dire need, the Reds appear un- 
willing to release their grasp on stolen territory, The 
recent Russo-Polish agreement is a cynical and selfish 
document. It declares that “the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. recognizes the Soviet-German treaties of 1939 
as to territorial changes in Poland as having lost their 
validity.” At the same time, the Reds consider Poland 
to be, the part occupied by the Germans; the part they 
occupied they consider as a rightful part of the U.S.S.R. 

The mere fact that the President of the United States, 
officially at peace with the Axis, should unite with the 
head of a belligerent nation in a declaration of war 
aims shows how far we have become involved in the 
present conflict. Whether we shall get into this war 
on a shooting basis only time will tell. Whether we do 
or not, it is becoming increasingly obvious that we shall 
have to play an important part in the settlement that 
will follow the war. It is perfectly stupid of us to go on 
paying for Europe's wars, and even fighting in them, 
and at the same time to take no steps to eliminate their 
recurrence, 


War, like politics, makes strange bedfellows. Britain 
declared war on Germany in order to save Poland; now 
she is an ally of Soviet Russia, which helped Germany 
to rape Poland. Early in 1940 
Mr. Winston Churchill in 
a denunciation of Russian 
Communism declared: “Ev- 
eryone can see how Com- 
munism rots the soul of a nation; how it makes it 
abject and hungry in peace, and proves it base and 
abominable in war.” Six days later the Red paper 
Izestia replied by calling Churchill “the greatest 
enemy of the Soviet Union.” The Red press, especially 
after the Russo-German pact, declared British im- 
perialism to be the greatest enemy of the Soviet Union, 
in fact the worst enemy of all the world. 

Hitler's attack on Russia changed all that. Churchill 
and Stalin now find themselves bound together as 
allies in a crusade to defeat Nazi Germany. 

But the alliance between Britain and Soviet Russia 
has more than a ludicrous side, It raises a moral ques- 
tion, especially for English Catholics who hate and fear 
Communism as much as they do Nazism. How they 
have solved this question is indicated by the following 
quotation, which is substantially identical in reason- 
ing with the comments of all English Catholic papers. 

The Catholic Gazette declares: “The Nazi clique is 
at present the one which has caused, and is causing, 
the greatest havoc in Europe and even in the world in 
general, and which constitutes the greatest menace to 
Britain and the Commonwealth. Hence the conclu- 
sion that, at the moment, this major and immediate 
menace must be opposed to the utmost, even though 
this involves fighting alongside the remoter menace 
of the Soviet. So while our present policy of action is 
clear enough, we must beware of becoming so muddle- 
headed as to paint one gangster with the glorious 
colors of pure-hearted heroism, the chivalric defender 
of liberty, merely because another gangster has attacked 
him.” 


War Makes 
Strange Bedfellows 
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Whether we agree with this solution or not, it is 
comforting to note that all alike recognize and warn 
against the dangers of the situation. There is a great 
risk in admitting a thief to drive out a thief. 


I + seems to us that the only outcome that a Chris- 
tian and civilizéd person can hope for in the German- 
Russian conflict is a stalemate sufficiently prolonged 
to destroy the military 
power of both the Nazis and 
the Reds. It is too bad that 
such an outcome would in- 
volve the death of so many 
combatants who are in no way responsible for the war, 
but a clear-cut and early victory for either side would 
be a calamity from which it might take Europe genera- 
tions to recover. Indeed, complete victory of either 
Nazis or Communists would imperil the existence of 
Christianity in a large part of the civilized world. 

We hear much of the terrible consequences that 
would follow a Nazi victory, but the American press 
is strangely reticent about the at least equally terrible 
consequences of a Red victory. A victorious Red army 
would overrun Europe, spreading Communism with 
fire and sword from Finland and Norway in the North 
to Spain and Greece in the South. Nothing could bar 
their victorious march through the Near East, Iran, 
India, and China. If Communism nearly swept Europe 
from a defeated and prostrate Russia after the last 
war, what could we expect if Europe were at the mercy 
of victorious Red hordes? 

It has often been said, and we think truly, that 
Britain and America, having had no experience of Red 
revolution, have no conception of what is meant by 
Communist domination. If they did, they would have 
a better appreciation of the fear and horror which the 
thought of the Reds arouses in those who survived the 
revolution of Bela Kun in Hungary, the massacres by 
the “Loyalists” in Spain, or the reign of terror in Soviet- 
ized Poland. 

There is also a very practical consideration which 
advocates of aid to Soviet Russia should take into con- 
sideration. Stalin seems to be with us today, but what 
of tomorrow? Hitler and Stalin were enemies, then 
friends, and now enemies again. If Stalin sees that he 
can't win, will he make an agreement with Hitler and 
become his Gauleiter for Russia? In that case, will the 
planes and munitions we have given the Reds be used, 
perhaps in co-operation with the Japanese, against 
the British and against ourselves? It might never hap- 
pen—but then again, it might. 


If the Reds 
Should Win! 


Dkr. a. J. crontn has written another best seller, The 
Keys of the Kingdom. Millions will read it and in 
reading will become acquainted with a character 
strange to modern fiction, 
that of a Catholic mission- 
ary priest in China. Fa- 
ther Chisholm is a heroic 
figure although drawn al- 
most to the point of an incredible eccentric. But Dr. 
Cronin portrays vividly the tremendous courage and 
faith of this Scotch priest. And his trials, borne of famine 
and flood, civil war and banditry, disease and epi- 
demic, are finely and deeply etched. 


Missionaries in 
Fact and Fiction 
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But many there are who will consider the g 
merely unusual fiction and let it go at that. That men 
do live such lives of heroic self-sacrifice is lost to them, 
Yet in China today there are thousands of uneccentric 
Father Chisholms, living lives that prove the adap 
that “truth is stranger than fiction.” Any missionary 
priest in China could be the subject of such a st 
as Cronin has written. But there is no one to make, 
best seller of the life-story of the actual missioner, 
Ordinarily, he is not eccentric enough to be a good 
fiction hero nor “out of line” enough to cater to the 
so-called “liberal” reader. However, he does exile him. 
self and spend the better years of his life, if not his 
whole life, in a foreign land, speaking a_ strang 
tongue and immersing himself in an alien culture 
His faith is deep and his courage is strong. But th 
weak call him a fool and the ungodly call hima 
fanatic. He breaks down antagonism and _ prejudice 
by consistent fortitude and then is accused of undue 
tolerance. He sticks to his post through flood and 
famine, war and banditry, disease and epidemic, and 
people say he is rash. Yes, he is laughed at and 
scorned and most often entirely beneath the notice 
of a protecting Foreign Office. But all this trouble 
him not. His strength and courage come from a con 
sciousness that he has been given a divine command 
to “go and teach all nations.” 


Marsnat PETAtn’s recent broadcast, and especially the 
grant of increased powers to Admiral Darlan, indicate 
that the Vichy Government of France is continuing to 
march along the road of 
collaboration with Nazi Ger. 
many. Under the circum 
stances, this should surprise 
no one—not even those edi 
tors, columnists, and broadcasters who at the safe dis 
tance of over 3000 miles are heaping abuse on the 
Vichy regime for not standing up to the Nazis. 

It is to be wise after the event, but it is apparent 
now that the armistice is to a large extent the cause of 
France’s present dilemma. In spite of the tremendous 
difficulties and dangers involved, the French should 
have transferred all the soldiers and matériel possible 
to North Africa and continued the war from the 
colonies. They made the terrible mistake of believing 
that they could enter into a just and honorable agree- 
ment with Hitler. They thought they could secure 
peace. They find the choice was not between peace and 
war, but between fighting with Hitler or against him. 

In spite of all this, some French leaders still listen 
to the siren voice of Hitler promising France an hon- 
orable place in the “new order.” It seems inconceivable, 
but it is evidently true that they are still unaware of 
the fact that Hitler’s word is worthless. He has never 
yet refrained from taking what it is within his power 
to grasp, so why should any Frenchman believe that 
he will do it in the case of France, the most hated of 
all Germany's enemies? The salvation of France and 
of the French Empire lies in a British victory. The 
tragedy of the present situation is that the French 
have not only rendered themselves powerless to help 
to bring it about, but have placed themselves in a 
position in which it is difficult not to help the enemy 
render a British victory impossible. 
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By ALL the roundabout methods 
of diplomacy, Washington, London, 
and Batavia have jointly served 
notice upon Japan that today the 
choice between war and peace rests 
with Tokyo. Patience has been exer- 
cised to the limit, forbearance has 
been shown while the three out- 
posts of the democracies have been 
arming and preparing in the Far 
East. We and the British and the 
Hollanders in the East Indies are 
now ready. We do not want war, but 
if Japan forces hostilities upon us 
we are prepared to take care of our- 
selves and of the people whom we 
must protect. 

There, in a paragraph, is the situ- 
ation in the Orient as it exists in 
mid-August. What happens by mid- 
September rests upon the decisions 
of the militarists and jingoes of 
Japan, and it is ominously indi- 
cated that they will resort to some 
kind of spasmodic reaction to the 
restraints thus imposed upon their 
boundless greed and ambition. War, 
all-out shooting war, is the proba- 
bility in East Asia before the snow 
flies in the North Temperate Zone 
—long before. 

There was a rapid worsening of 
the situation in mid-July when the 
State Department in Washington 
learned that Japan was using Ger- 
Many to put pressure upon the 
French regime at Vichy to grant the 
Japanese the use of air bases and 
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German Admiral Carls with Japanese Admiral 
Kobayaski aboard the Japanese warship “Ashigara” 


harbors, and the right to station 
troops in Indo-China. Permission to 
do this was granted with alacrity, 
and before the United States, Brit- 
ain, and the Netherlands could take 
counter-steps the occupation was an 
accomplished fact. 

Action was swift and drastic. This 


country, Britain and the British 
dominions, and the Netherlands 


East Indies quickly ‘“‘froze’’ all Jap- 
anese funds and assets, and began 
denying Japanese ships the use of 
harbors. Then came the virtual 
embargo on oil, all three co-opera- 
tive parties declaring that Japan 
could have no more gasoline, lubri- 
cating oil, or crude oil from which 
these derivatives could be manufac- 


tured. Crude fuel oil sales to the 
Japanese Empire were to be cut 
down to the average of the year be- 
fore Japan invaded China in the 
summer of 1937, and even such sales 
must be individually licensed. 

Of course Japan at once retaliated 
by “freezing” American, British, and 
Netherlands assets, but this was a 
meaningless gesture. For the last 
three years, Japan’s exchange con- 
trols have been so strict that such 
assets were already virtually frozen. 
Foreign firms doing business in 
Japan, Korea, Manchukuo, and oc- 
cupied China could not get out their 
profits, if any—so the Japanese ges- 
ture was a mere matter of form. 

Japan is now in the most pre- 


Japan Has Been Trying to Do in the Far East What Nazi 


Germany is Doing in Europe. There is a Point Beyond 
Which She May Not Go Without Provoking War With 
the United States? Will She Take This Fatal Step? - 
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carious position she has occupied 
the first President Roosevelt 
came to her rescue in 1905. At that 
time Japan was in the second year 
of her war with Czarist Russia, and 
was nearly economically exhausted. 
True, she had won land and sea vic- 
tories, but Russia was massing enor- 
mous new armies against her. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt engineered the Ports- 
mouth Peace Conference, and saved 
the day for the exhausted victor. 

loday, Japan’s predicament is in- 
finitely more serious. Her future is 
inextricably involved with the fu- 
ture of Hitler Germany. If the Nazis 
are victorious over Soviet Russia, 
then Japan may, with‘relative im- 
punity, attack Vladivostok and the 
Siberian maritime provinces. Indeed, 
she will have to do so, lest a Russia 
in collapse permit Siberia to be 
dominated by Hitler Germany. 
Japan, for all her simulated enthu- 
siasm for the Berlin dictatorship, 
not want a Hitler-dominated 
portion of Asia to abut closely upon 
her own imperial borders. 

\lthough most indications now 
are that Russian resistance will be 
overcome before mid-September, 
there is still a possibility that the 
Soviet will hold out in important 
sectors until the coming of the cold 
and the snows. That would mean 
a stalemate until spring, and by 
spring Britain will be _ infinitely 
than now, and Hitler’s 
chances of an all-around victory will 


since 


rat CS 


stronger 


have been indefinitely postponed. In 
fact, chances will have swung in 
favor of his ultimate but costly de- 
teal 

Meanwhile Japan cannot, dare 
not, remain inactive. The historical 
compulsion always felt by all victors 


to move ahead, will be more and 
more strongly upon her. If Japan 
now pauses for months, and does 
not move into Siberia, or into Thai- 
land, or into the Netherlands East 
Indies, her people and her army 
will become restive and suspicious. 
War fervor in Japan itself is already 
at a low ebb, and if her leaders seem 
to hesitate in doubt and in fear, 
they will face a terrific crisis not 
only with the populace at home, but 


also with the army in Manchukuo, 
in China, and in French Indo-China. 

[he occupation of French Indo- 
China by the Japanese does not 


work entirely to their advantage. 
True, it puts them in air bases 
closer by several hundred miles to 


Burma, to British Malaya, and to 
Singapore. It brings the Netherlands 
East Indies within easy aerial and 
naval striking distance. But there is 
another angle to the strategic situa- 
tion which Nippon’s latest move 
southward has created. 

The South China Seas are not 
much more than 800 miles in width. 
They can be aerially patrolled (and 
bombed) from three sides. From our 
Philippine bases, from a portion of 
Burma and from all of British Ma- 
laya, and also from the East Indies, 
where the Netherlands regime has 
a strong and growing air force, those 
seas are open to constant attack. 

As Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
said, early in August, if Japan is 
“encircled” she has encircled herself. 
No one invited her to occupy so 
vulnerable a position as southern 
French Indo-China. No peaceful and 
law-abiding nation need ever be en- 
circled; only law-breaking and war- 
like nations put themselves so in 
jeopardy. The statement was not 
literally true, as the history of 
Poland, Belgium, and other coun- 
tries testifies, but the application to 
Japan’s case was obvious and un-- 
flattering. 

If Japan had an ear for the 
nuances of diplomatic language she 
would have taken alarm before she 
occupied French Indo-China. For 
President Roosevelt, speaking in- 
formally before about 40 men and 
women gathered from all over the 
country to devise civilian home de- 
fense. measures, made a significant 
explanation of why we had sold gas- 
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An American boat lands lend-lease supplies 
at Singapore and picks up raw materials 
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oline and oil to Japan for year, 
while at the same time we were 
financing and helping to arm China 
to fight against the Japanese, 

To have refused oil and gasoline 
to Japan, he said, would have made 
her grab at the Netherlands Fay 
Indies, and that, he explained, 
would have meant war. It was more 
than chance that the Presidents 
whole statement was phrased in the 
past tense. And it was more than 
chance that, as soon as the Japanese 
grabbed Indo-China, we cut off all 
gasoline and oil supplies necessary 
for war uses, and announced that 
we would continue to sell only fuel 
oil which could be used for peaceful 
enterprises. 

Had Japan been willing to listen, 
this was a clear warning that we at 
Manila, the Hollanders in_ the 
Indies, and the British in Malaya 
and Burma had put in the last year 
arming and preparing ourselves for 
defense. It meant that if now Japan 
wanted to force hostilities, we were 
ready to strike blow for blow. And 
undoubtedly it meant a three-sided 
effective counter-attack against Ja 
pan if she attacks any one of the 
outposts of the democracies in those 
southern seas. 

But Japan went ahead, thinking 
that because we had moved part of 
our fleet from the Pacific into the 
Atlantic before we occupied Iceland, 
we were too weak to take retributive 
action. She forgot that Manila, Ba- 
tavia, and Singapore now have hun- 
dreds more bombing and _ fighting 
planes than they had a year ago, and 
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that the Battle of the Atlantic shows 
that a given number of heavy bomb- 
ers is equal to a cruiser or warship 
of a given size. 

The shot that will start the war 
need not necessarily be fired in the 
South China Seas, on the Thailand 
borders, or against the British or 
the Netherlanders. It may well be 
fred along the Siberian borders 
against the Soviet forces there, or 
conceivably it may be fired by a 
Japanese destroyer against an Amer- 
can cargo ship taking supplies to 
Vladivostok. 

Ideologically the United States 
Government and people are as alien 
to Soviet ideals and methods as they 
have always been. Reluctantly, be- 
cause the Russians are fighting 
against Hitler, we have become their 
ally.in a material sense only. We 
consider Hitler our main menace, 
and so we have agreed to sell to 
Russia that portion of our output 
of war materials which Britain and 
China can spare. And we are going 
to see that those materials and sup- 
plies get to the purchaser. If Ger- 
many shoots at one of our cargo 
ships in the Atlantic, we shoot in 
return. If Japan shoots at one of 
our cargo ships approaching Vladi- 
vostok, on the eastern coast of 
Siberia, we'll shoot in return there, 
too. 

The Russo-Japanese situation is 
one of extreme delicacy and danger. 
True, Japan signed a treaty of non- 
aggression, neutrality and friendship 
with the Soviet about the middle of 
last April. But Japan cares nothing 
for treaties, and can easily pretend 
that Russia is attacking her along 
the Manchukuo or Korean frontier. 
Her allegiance is to strength and 
success, not to honor or to obliga- 
tions, and just now Nazi Germany 
is Japan’s ideal. If the Germans 
crumple up the Russians in the 
West, then Japan will repeat the 
inglorious role of Italy in France, 
and will march into eastern Siberia 
against a beaten and disorganized 
opponent. 

The trouble is that Germany 
wants Japan to attack Siberia now, 
so that no more Russian re-enforce- 
ments or supplies can be sent to the 
Soviet western front. Hitler also 
wants Japan to attack Britain in 
Malaya, to distract British strength 
from the Near East, and to embroil 
the United States in the war so that 
we would have to cut down imme- 
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The Dutch East Indies, showing sea and 


air lines and sources of vital supplies 


diately our shipments to England. 

Aside from Germany's wishes and 
pressure, Japan is afraid to permit 
too many American airplanes to be 
landed at Vladivostok, too many 
tanks to be dumped upon the docks 
there. She fears, and probably with 
reason, that these supplies may not 
be hauled over several thousands of 
miles of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way to the Soviet western front. 
She fears they may be kept in or 
near Vladivostok, or along the bor- 
ders north of Manchukuo, to help 
repel her own contemplated attack 
upon those areas. 

The dilemma for the Island Em- 
pire of the Orient is painful, and 
she lacks statesmen and leadership 
capable of extricating her. She has 
only militarists, and the only way 
they can think of to get out of a 
difficulty is to fight or bluff their 
way out. But the day of successful 
bluffing is past. 

On July 16 Secretary Hull made 
a highly significant public state- 
ment which has been misunder- 
stood in many quarters. It has dis- 
couraged some of the Britons and 
has been viewed with alarm by 
many of the Chinese leaders in 
Chungking. It was erroneously in- 
terpreted in many places and by 
many people as another “appease- 
ment” move—another holding out 
of the olive branch to the aggres- 
sors. 

This statement declared that ma- 
jor wars anywhere in the world are 
of concern to the United States, and 
then summed up the ideas and ideals 
of international conduct which 
Washington hopes to see prevail uni- 


versally. Briefly summarized, Mr. 
Hull announced the aspirations and 
policies of the United States as fol- 
lows: 

1. Abstinence by nations from the 
use of force. 

2. Adjustment of relations by ne- 
gotiations. 

3. Faithful observance of agree- 
ments. 

4. Upholding — the 
treaties. 

5. Revitalizing of 
law. 

6. Economic security and _ stabil- 
ity the world over. 

7. Lowering of excessive barriers 
to world trade. 

8. Reduction 
armament. 

Surely here is no scheme for 
Utopia. Here is a program that any 
non-aggressive and law-abiding na- 
tion might gladly subscribe’ to and 
abide by. Here is no program to 
justify any attack upon this nation, 
but a program of decency and fair 
play. 

This program was not announced 
as a policy of appeasement. It was 
issued to make clear, once and for 
all, to the neutral nations of the 
world, and to the nations now vic- 
timized by brutal force, what the 
United States stands for and what 
it hopes to see existing in the world 
of the future. 

It clarifies all issues. If any nation 
forces hostilities upon us, this state- 
ment fixes the guilt. It was meant 
as a final clarification of American 
policy, and was issued because the 
Government feels that we are upon 
the very verge of an undesired war. 
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A WORLD WAR is in full swing. 


It did not begin with the march of 
the Germans into Poland. It had its 
roots far back around the turn of 
the century when Germany, France, 
and England were licking th@ir chops 
over the division of the carcasses of 
Africa and Asia, and looking up to 
see who got the biggest share. There 
were a few preliminary bouts in the 
Balkans before the fighting got start- 
ed in 1914. The peace of 1918 was no 
more than an old-fashioned armis- 
tice to gain breath, and the real 
fighting began again when England 
and America could not agree on 
what to do when Japan began its 
move into Manchuria. 

Then followed the new steps of 
the same struggle—Ethiopia, China, 
Spain, and a few side issues like the 
Chaco War where the great indus- 
trial nations furnished the brains 
and the guns. Future historians may 
yet write of it as another Hundred 
Years’ War if at the end of. this 
episode we do not do something 
about the correction of its causes. 

Once we fooled ourselves into 
thinking that if the Kaiser could be 
beaten and eliminated the world 


would again. be a happy and peace- 
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ful place. We forgot that 
leaders could not obtain 
and hold their positions 
if certain conditions had 
not raised them to that 
position of leadership. We forgot 
that national morality is the sum of 
the morality of the majority of in- 
dividual people. We forgot that na- 
tional leaders could not pursue suc- 
cessfully a policy implying a given 
morality for a long period of time 
unless a great section of the people 
helped by their actions to build and 
require that moral policy. The mass 
of the American people in 1917 was 
so innocent of international affairs 
and so unconscious of the interna- 
tional economics that lie behind the 
life of the great industrial nations, 
that it did not know that the land 
hunger that caused the great nations 
to gobble up Asia and Africa during 
the nineteenth century had become 
in the twentieth century a materials 
hunger to feed their vast industrial 
organizations. 

The industrial nations might have 
been supplied with the necessary 
raw materials to build their ma- 
chines and automobiles and count- 
less gew-gaws if they treated all 
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nations as brothers and bartered for 
the goods. But that was too slow, 
too likely to give a competitive na- 
tion an equal chance to get first 
choice, and too often less profitable. 
The morality evolved during the 
three centuries of the rise of indus- 
trialism was one of going out and 
controlling the commercial lanes by 
force if necessary, and of justifying 
the subjugation of weaker nations if 
those nations were below a standard 
of civilization arbitrarily set by the 
superior race. 

The movement of the “superior” 
race into Manchuria in 1931 to con- 
trol the iron and coal mines was a 
step higher in degree but on the same 
basic principle as the movements of 
the superior races into Africa and 
India and the East Indies somewhat 
earlier in order to control the gold 
and spices and other products. Ba- 


sically, it meant getting the raw ma-' 


terials cheaply and preventing the 
materials from getting into the hands 
of competitive nations. 
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By GEORGE STUART BRADY 


For those who cared to open their 
eyes, the inevitability of the resump- 
tion of a fighting war was easy to 
sec throughout the years after the 
first World War. Before the coming 
to power of Hitler in 1933, I pub- 
lished an article in a national mili- 
tary magazine in this country, re- 
published in two of the foremost 
military magazines of Great Britain, 
containing, among others, the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“Less than 20 per cent of the area 
of Japan is suitable for economic 
agriculture, and the country has rel- 
atively few metals. The situation of 
Japan has been made progressively 
worse by the fact that its birth rate 
is 35 per thousand, or actually an 
excess of births over deaths nearly as 
great as the total birth rate of the 
United States. The ultimate secur- 
ing of Manchuria was the only pos- 
sible step for Japan to assure its 


position in a_ selfish 
world. That pagan na- 
tion had before it the 
examples of the Chris- 
tian nations in India, 
in Africa, in Panama. 

“Italy’s position is no 
less startling. Italy must 
expand or blow up... 
Either Germany will 
be permitted to ex- 
pand, or Germany will 
expand itself. . . . In 
Central Europe an im- 
possible situation has 
been set up, and is 
being maintained by 
standing armies and 
trained men in reserve, 
supported with money 
voted by a nation that 
refuses to vote funds to 
pay the interest on old 
debts. In the mean- 
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American workmen often receive 10 dollars a day, 
while in foreign countries 40 cents is not unusual 
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time, as in ancient times, a mighty 
horde of ‘Barbarians’ in Extra 
Danubium train themselves system- 
atically in the arts of the old civiliza- 
tion and glower on the ways of that 
civilization,” 

Chat statement of the year 1932 
did not mean that I favored the 
of Ethiopia by Italy, of 
China by Japan, or of the rest of the 
world by Germany. It meant, rather, 
that I believed that all unjust grab- 
bing should come to an end, and 
that it was time for the “have” na- 
tions to consider in a Christian fash- 
ion the terrible economic problems 
of the “have-not” nations. France, 
with its ever declining birth rate, 
could afford to promise to remain 
within its borders. So, likewise, could 
England with its vast world empire 
furnishing every type of raw mate- 
rial. But any man who believed 
that Germany, Italy, and Japan, with 
their scanty economic resources and 
their increasing populations could 
be held within their economic poor- 
houses by the might of the British 
Navy or by the peace pacts of the 
United States, was simply not per- 
mitting himself to face the facts. 

Today we are in the war to the fin- 
ish even if we do not fight. We are 
a mammoth part of the material 
economics that caused the conditions 
that brought about the rise of the 
dictators who resumed the old order 
of grabbing on a new plane. Many 
of our statesmen during the two 
decades after the first World War 
tried vainly to obtain a re-balance 
of the world’s goods in favor of the 
“have-not” nations, but the morality 
of the times was against them. To- 
day, we are in the position of a peace- 
ful citizen of a well-to-do street, de- 
termined to capture and put in jail a 
trio of rowdies from a side street 
who are out with guns to capture by 
force all the houses of the rich street 
because they have despaired of trying 
to get enough to live on by persua- 
sion. Those are the real facts whether 
we like it or not. 

It would be just too bad for the 
peaceful citizens of Park Avenue if 
they compromised with gangsters and 
let them take some of their houses 
by force. The gangsters would not 
stop there; they would take all. It 
would likewise be just too bad for 
the democratic nations if they com- 
promised with the force of the dicta- 
tor nations. We are thus in the war 
until the aggressors are stopped. 


grabbing 


But will that bring peace? Cer- 
tainly it cannot bring peace any more 
than it brought peace after the last 
struggle. A policy of “getting back 
to normalcy” after this war would 
be the surest way to bring another 
more terrible war in another few 
years. The dictators could die in 
peace in another Doorne, but the 
same bitter struggle to control the 
raw materials to feed the industrial 
machine would go on. International 
PWA\'s to rake leaves for a pittance 
are of no more permanent value than 
national PWA’s. 

Vast amounts of American dol- 
lars went to Germany after the last 
war to build factories and apart- 
ment houses. The “have” nations 
took Japan’s silk and toys at bargain 
prices to pay its sweating low-priced 
labor, and they carried to Japan 
the cotton of America and the oil 
of the Dutch East Indies, and the 
machinery of England. But they per- 
sistently stood in the way of giving 
opportunity for the “have-not” na- 
tions to open new fields for their 
growing populations to reach out 
and build better things as our own 
increasing population once did in 
our West, and as the British nation 
did in its vast empire. While our 
nation, with only six per cent of the 
population of the world, was build- 
ing its great laboring population up 
to a standard of ten dollars a day 
wage, stupendous and ever-growing 
populations of the “have-not” na- 
tions were crowded into increasingly 
impossible economic slums where 
there was no possibility of rising 
above a 40-cents a day wage level. 


EACE in this age can be obtained. 

But when the paper treaty is 
signed after the overthrow of the 
dictators, the real peace can only 
be reached by a determination of the 
Christian nations of America and 
Great Britain that there will be no 
more return to the “normalcy” of 
economic oppression. The American 
people must educate themselves in 
the background and meaning of the 
international values of the produc- 
tion and distribution of the raw ma- 
terials which constitute the life- 
giving food for their industrial econ- 
omy. They must also come to realize 
that the original production of these 
raw materials means the livelihood 
of the thousand million peoples of 
the so-called less civilized nations. 
This time America must take the 
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leadership on the basis of economic 
morality, or there will be no peace. 

Ten years ago, during the depres. 
sion, a group of men and women of 
a certain organization whose mem. 
bers were some of the most promi- 
nent people of the country signed a 
document calling on the Government 
to use only American products and 
to close our doors to all foreign ma- 
terials and influence. The pen with 
which they wrote contained materials 
from three continents; the raw mate. 
rials in the paper came from Europe 
and from the East Indies; the clothes 
they wore, the furnishings of the 
room, the food they ate, and the 
coffee they drank, all were composed 
of materials from practically every 
country of the world. No clearer ex- 
position of the prevailing simplicity 
of the American businessman regard- 
ing the dependence of the industrial 
age upon the co-operation of all peo- 
ples of the earth could be found. 

The ramifications of the trade in 
raw materials is enormous. Nature 
seems to have located raw materials 
so as to compel the realization of the 
need of the co-operation of all na- 
tions in the eventual development 
of civilization. Cryolite for produc- 
ing aluminum is found only in 
Greenland, quebracho for tanning 
leather grows only in a peculiar soil 
in Paraguay and North Argentina, 
Turkish tobacco grown in other 
countries no longer has the chemical 
characteristics of Turkish tobacco, 
vanilla grown in the South Sea Is- 
lands smells like heliotrope, and so 
on indefinitely. No less than ten 
thousand raw materials enter into 
the make-up of our present industrial 
civilization, and the number that is 
needed is increasing rapidly. These 
raw materials come from minerals, 
metals, woods, leaves, flowers, ani- 
mals, and the fish and life of the 
seas, scattered in every obscure cor- 
ner of the earth. 

Besides the original scattering of 
raw materials by nature, peculiar 
characteristics of peoples or their way 
of life also causes the concentration 
of the processes of production at dif- 
ferent places in the world. A simple 
product such as the gelatine that we 
serve our children for dessert requires 
international co-operation. Bones are 
collected in India and shipped half 
round the world to Belgium where 
cheap hydrochloric acid is available 
as a by-product from a local indus- 
try. There the bones are dissolved 
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to produce ossein and a phosphate 
which is needed there for fertilizer. 
The ossein is shipped to America 
and again treated with other prod- 
ucts in American factories to produce 
the gelatine which is flavored with 
vanilla that was gathered and cured 
by Negroes in far-off Madagascar. 
The container in which it is sold is 
made from pulp from trees that 
grew in Norway and Canada, and 
stuck together with glue made from 
tapioca from Java, and printed with 
ink that contains an oil from China. 

At the time of the start of the 
present war the amount of soap 
available to each person in Germany 
was a 6-ounce cake per month. In 
this country we consume 45 pounds 
of soap per inhabitant per month, 
not all in the home but much in in- 
dustrial processes. We consume 100 
pounds of sugar per inhabitant per 
year. Other consumption figures to 
maintain our “American way of life” 
are enormous compared with those 
of other countries. To make the 
soap, we transport vast quantities of 
coconut oil from the Philippines, 
palm oil from Sumatra and Africa, 
babassu from Brazil, and lemongrass 
and citronella from Java and India. 

The standard of living of the peo- 
ple of the United States has been 
superior to that of any other nation 
on earth. We have enjoyed that high 
standard only by the use of raw 
materials that have been gathered 
by every other nation of the world. 
When we have used domestic ma- 
terials we have taken it for granted 
that we should pay our labor a liv- 
ing wage. But when we use the many 
foreign materials we have given little 
or no thought to the fact that the 
trading methods of the great indus- 
trial nations have not permitted the 
other peoples of the world to rise 
above a state of peonage. 

When this war is over America can 
be a leader for permanent peace only 
by taking such moral leadership as 
will begin a course that will gradu- 
ally raise the standard of life of all 
the other peoples of the earth. It is 
a mistake to think that there is any 
simple solution such as the adjust- 
ment of import tariffs, or by the tak- 
ing as scapegoats a few “capitalistic 
leaders.” It is a mistake, also, to think 
that the bugaboo of “international 
bankers” is the cause of the troubles. 
We are all to blame for the lack of 
recognition of individual and na- 
tional moral principles. 


The labor leader who orders a 
boycott against goods produced in a 
non-union factory at a few cents an 
hour below the union scale seems 
to have no scruples about buying a 
silk shirt made in a factory in Japan 
at a go-cents a day wage, or buying a 
paint oil carried a hundred miles on 
the back of a Chinese coolie at five 
cents a day. The social workers who 
ranted against the home work given 
out by, American factories had no 
scruples against buying toys made by 
families working endless hours un- 
der a far worse system in Germany 
and Slovakia. Nothing short of an 
international co-operation that will 
contain all the elements of Christian 
charity will ever create the human 
brotherhood that will bring lasting 
peace to the world. Our leadership 
after the war will require a strong 
effort to see the problems of other 
nations as we see our own, and to 
help them solve those problems. 


GAIN I repeat from the statement 
I published here and in Great 
Britain in 1932: “When, now in this 
machine age, a nation is spurred by 
a remorselessly failing supply of 
foodstuffs for its people and raw ma- 
terials for its industries, no power 
on earth, neither the majesty of 
leagues nor the sacredness of treaties, 
can check it from waging war, noth- 
ing except an actual donation of 
lands and resources by other nations. 
As with individuals, nations must 
have supplies, and without them 
they are dangerous, for, ‘It is useless, 
O Citizens, to argue with the belly, 
for it has no ears.’ ” 

I am afraid that in the fever of 
wartime our people will be brought 
by propaganda to think that Ger- 
mans and Japanese and Italians are 
something less than human like our- 
selves. Hatred can never be over- 
come by hatred. Recently the Ameri- 
can newspapers headlined that the 
Pope in his encyclical did not give 
any comfort to the Nazis in their 
fight against Russia. They seemed 
to overlook the fact that the Pope, 
while condemning specific practices, 
did not condemn categorically the 
German people. Like his predecessors 
before him, when the Kings of Eu- 
1ope were waging “holy wars” against 
the Turks, he in effect asked the 
question: “Are these peoples ‘also 
not human beings, children of God, 
and brothers in Christ even though 
they do not know Him?” 
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When this war is over we cannot 
afford to go back to the “normalcy” 
of the feasting as we did in the 
“glorious twenties” after the last war 
while the beggar nations sit at the 
gate and nurse their sores. We can- 
not afford to say that it is not our 
business, as the rich man did in the 
parable. There is nothing in the 
Bible story to indicate that the rich 
man even knew that the beggar was 
at the gate, nor does it say that he 
obtained his riches in any evil way 
and was not entitled to them. He 
simply paid no attention to the beg- 
gar at the gate. But as a leader in his 
community it was his duty to learn 
about it and correct it, He was guilty 
of moral thoughtlessness, and he was 
sent to Hell. 

Perhaps the hell of war that the 
industrial nations are now facing 
is a punishment for their moral 
thoughtlessness. The social life of 
“Gay Paree” that, as Marshal Pétain 
pointed out in his speech to the 
French people, had no time to bother 
with the cares of babies, has been 
brought to an end by the discipline 
of a people that did have time for 
children. The counting houses of 
London, where for three centuries 
world traders divided up the spoils 
of the earth, now lie in ruins. 

We ourselves as a nation had no 
great part in the international rob- 
beries of the nineteenth century be- 
cause our economic wealth made it 
unnecessary for us to take part, but 
on a smaller scale the record of 
some of our business corporations 
in the turmoil of Mexico and the 
wars of South America is not very 
savory. Evidence published officially 
by the Argentine Government after 
the Chaco War indicated that the 
80,000 dead of that struggle was di- 
rectly traceable to the greed of Amer- 
ican companies for oil. Even in the 
present war, while we as a nation 
have openly advocated the cause of 
China and England, our business 
firms have poured materials and 
armament into Japan, and for the 
sake of profit have by every devious 
methods sold materials to Germany. 
Domestically we have sought for the 
past eight years to persuade our com- 
mercial enterprises to treat their em- 
ployees and their competitors with 
human decency. After this war we 
must see that social justice is applied 
in international trade relations as 
well as in national affairs, or we will 
not find peace. 








| [HE Old Parish, James Kielty, 
father of a member of the 
hierarchy (Bishop Dan Kielty heads 
a diocese of his own out in the Wild 
West) is our great and weighty au- 
thority, since the Pope’s Johnny Sul- 
livan died, on all matters concerned 
with the Church material. As far as 
the Church spiritual goes, he has, 
indeed, to bow to the pronuncia- 
mentoes of Larry O’Toole, whose 
claim to be. a nephew—if a good 
way .removed—of Saint Lawrence 
O'Toole, great Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, gives him more than an edge in 
matters of that kind. 

Still, when James Kielty speaks .on 
any subject at all concerning the 
Church he is a man you would right- 
ly have to listen to, and certainly 
not one you would ever think of con- 
tradicting. When all is said and 


as the 


done, it is not one man in a thou- 
sand can call a Most Reverend 
Bishop, “Son” and “My Boy”; or 


even give him “Hail Columbia” in 
a mild way if the occasion should 
arise. Yet James Kielty did that very 


last thing—he told us so—when 
Bishop Dan _ celebrated his first 
Solemn Pontifical Mass in the Old 
Parish 


As a matter of fact James was in 
the wrong, since he thought that 
since our own old bishop wore his 
cappa magna that morning, Bishop 
Dan should have worn his, too—to 
show that he had one. Still, right or 





wrong, James Kielty has the privi- 
lege of criticizing a bishop, which 
you must admit is about as high in 
this world as a plain workingman 
can well go. 

It stands without saying that James 


Kielty is very proud. It is a decent 
pride he has, of course, but there 
are times it makes him a bit auto- 
cratic. The little group of elder 
statesmen of the Old Parish who 
meet in the little park by Holy Name 
hall—set aside for them by the old 
pastor—excuse that trait in James, 
ho-vever. And not only on account 
of his relationship to a member of ’ 
the hierarchy, but more than that 
because while his father was Cork 
right enough, his mother . . . so they 
say ... was a County Cavan woman. 
James, the old men agree, has the 


proud and contrary ‘“far-down” 
streak in him. 
Sometimes that contrariness is 


more pronounced than usual. In the 
Pope’s Johnny Sullivan’s day it rare- 
ly showed. The Pope’s Johnny as the 
intimate personal friend . . . as a 
Papal Zouave . . . of the late and 
holy Pope Pius the Ninth .. . would 
never have stood for it. Not our 
Johnny. 

But since Johnny Sullivan 
Lord rest him! .. . has gone from us, 
it would almost seem sometimes that 
James Kielty felt he had to make up 
for lost time. And the pity of it is, 
there is no one now to gainsay him 
truly, in his own province at least. 
Larry O’Toole watches Shamus Kiel- 
ty like a hawk, lest James take it into 
his head to try to infringe on Larry’s 
own prerogatives. 

If James Kielty were an army man 


eight of Uf, 


Sy Doran 


he would be a great martinet, en- 
tirely. There is more than a little 
of traces of the Cromwellian inva- 
sion in Shamus. It is a very happy 
thing, indeed, that Bishop Dan takes 
after the mother, who is the soul of 
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sweetness as well as of holy charity, 

James, the father, on the contrary, 
while a very good man .. . the best, 
indeed . . . is almighty strict in his 
judgments. His mind just happens 
to be built that way, and proud as 
he is he makes out always that it is 
to his mind he caters. He doesn’t 
truly Shamus Kielty’s heart is as big 
as all outdoors, and it rules “James 
every time. We all know that; James 
Kielty is the only man who doesn’t 
know it. 

No matter, The truth is that James 
Kielty, on the surface, is very opin- 
ionated. And it was he, the Pope's 
Johnny being dead, started the big 
row in Angels’ Fold—the little park 
that the old pastor set aside for the 
men of the parish. 

It was a queer sort of argument 
at best; and the Lord knows how it 
started. When a group of old men sit 
around in the sun talking the con- 
versation roams wild and free. 

However it began, it resolved it- 
self into this: that James Kielty, own 
father to a member of the hierarchy 
and more than a bit set up because 
of that, gave it as his firm and solemn 
opinion that a bishop was greater 
than a saint, and stood higher in 
the ranks of the Blessed. 

You wouldn’t have to be a poet 
to imagine how that statement took, 
with James Kielty giving it off very 
belligerently. Larry O'Toole, of 
course, could have nothing to say. 


a 


ealn a 


It was his hard luck. For nephew as 
he was ...a bit back... to Saint 
Lawrence O’Toole, who was not 
only “Saint” Lawrence but the 
Bishop of Dublin in his time, Larry 
was out of it for fair. What could 
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he say on the matter? Nothing at all. 

If there was ever a man longed 
for—the day James Kielty brought 
that question up—it was the Pope’s 
Johnny Sullivan, Johnny _ being 
chum as you might say to a Holy 
Father would have had the answer 


answer for you. You couldn’t best 
that for an answer. We smiled ad- 
miringly at Dinnie Shea. 

“Saint Patrick,” answered James 
Kielty right back, “was a bishop. It 
was because he was a bishop he was 
a saint. You're proving my point.” 
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continued, and his tone got very sar- 
castic, “‘you have it right there, Din- 
nie Shea. For Saint Peter was the 
Bishop of Rome, and the Bishop of 
Rome is the greatest of all bishops 
no matter what nor where.” 

That ended the argument that 


“Then he sat down very congenially with the old men for a few minutes and talked as lovely as could be” 


1 


to that question, glib. Probably 
manys the time the Holy Father and 
Johnny talked over matters like that 
over a cup of tea and a slice of soda 
bread after Grand Vespers at Saint 
Peter’s. 

But when James Kielty made the 
remark we all felt dumb. All but 
quiet silent Dinnie Shea, who never 
has a word to say anyway. Dinnie 
just listens. But that was the day 
that Dinnie he mustn’t have 
been feeling well . . . felt like talk- 
ing. He does . . . does Dinnie .. . 
every few years. 

“Saint Patrick” said Dinnie slowly 
with the authority of a man who 
talks only when he has something 
to say, “Saint Patrick was greater— 
and will be greater—than any bishop 
that ever lived.” 

We all perked up. There was the 


Our faces fell, for it was no more 
than the truth that James Kielty 
was speaking. It is always in the 
mitre and with the crozier that 
Saint Patrick is pictured, just as he 
is in the fine statue that the Ancient 
Order and the Knights gave the old 
pastor on his jubilee. 

Dinnie Shea took a deep breath. 
Much as he hates to talk, once he 
has started a thing he will see it 
through. You have to say that for 
him. 

“Saint Peter,” said Dinnie,” I hold 
that Saint Peter would be greater 
than any bishop, James Kielty.” 

“He would indeed. Indeed he 
would,” James Kielty assented so 
heartily that we could hardly be- 
lieve our ears. It wasn’t like him to 
give in so easily. “Yes,” 
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day, for poor Dinnie felt very crest- 
fallen to have walked so blindly into 
a trap that all but left the inference 
that he did not know his catechism. 
He felt ashamed in front of all of 
us, although we tried to tell him 
that it was just a slip of the tongue 
and no fault of the mind. 

For that reason, Dinnie Shea did 
a lot of deep studying in the parish 
library in the next few days, and 
even made a formal call upon Mrs. 
Patrick Crowley, whose authorita- 
tive knowledge of the Church and 
things ecclesiastical verges almost 
upon high theology. 

So it was, that by the end of the 
week, Dinnie felt encouraged to en- 
ter the lists again with James Kielty, 
and settle the matter once and for 
all. With the weight of Mrs. Crow- 
ley’s studied opinion behind him, 
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Dinnie knew he could not now fail. 

“What, James,” he said very mild- 
ly as the old men took their seats 
in the park after the Nine, “what do 
you think of Saint Theresa?” 

That seemed like rather a sense- 
less question to most of us, for we all 
knew that James has a great devo- 
tion to the Little Flower and is never 
tired of chanting her praises. 

“The Little Flower,” James an- 
swered wonderingly, “is one of the 
greatest saints and loveliest souls 
that ever lived upon this earth, Din- 
nie Shea.” 

“Then, James,” said Dinnie very 
quietly, “you’d never be the one to 
put a mere bishop above her?” That 
was all Dinnie said, but we could 
see Mrs. Crowley’s fine Italian hand 
in the question; and we knew James 
Kielty was stumped for fair. 

“No, Dennis,” he spoke at last, 
and we knew that his using Dinnie’s 
full name meant that he was not 
pleased; “no, Dennis J wouldn't. But 
history does, and I can’t go against 
history. You might remember that 
Saint Theresa was a member of an 
Order, and if you read her life, you'll 
see that she was under the authority 
of the bishop in the place her con- 
vént was. And if her vow of obedi- 
ence wouldn’t be obedience to the 
bishop of that place, then I'd like 
to know who it would be to.” 

Dinnie Shea said nothing. He was 
sure there was a catch to it some- 
where, but he was not as skilled in 
digging up the fine points’ as was 
James Kielty. He told us afterward 
that Mrs. Crowley had given him a 
whole long list of saints to back up 
his argument on Saint Theresa, but 
as far as he could remember they 
were all nuns. 

Dan Pat Ryan, who is very par- 
tial to nuns, since his eldest girl, 
Anna, is Mother Superior of our 
own Old Parish convent, and his 
youngest is a Sacred Heart Madame, 
spoke up on his own about Saint 
Brigid that afternoon after Vespers. 
But James Kielty cut him short. 

“There’s no use bringing women 
into an argument like this,” he said 
very sharply, “and you should know 
better than to do it, Dan Ryan, in 
a place like this that the old pastor 
set aside for the men of the parish 
and the men only. For the facts of 
the matter are, that according to all 
ecumenical councils of Trent and 
like place no woman can ever be a 
bishop. And if no woman can be a 


bishop there’s no chance for com- 
parison. I think you are very invidi- 
ous, Daniel. I do so.” 

Well, of course, that settled that. 
Mrs. Patrick Crowley was perfectly 
furious when she heard it, and she 
might have given James Kielty a 
piece of her mind had she met him 
in the next few days. But James was 
no man’s fool; he very carefully kept 
out of her way. 

Dinnie Shea, however, took his 
double defeat very hard. It was not 
at all the losing of the argument 
that bothered him, but the feeling 
that, as the story got around in the 
Old Parish, some people might 
think that he was not as well ac- 
quainted with the rules and regula- 
tions and background of Holy 
Church as he should be 
’ He did not come near Angels’ 
Fold at all, and hardly ventured 
out of the house save for morning 
Mass and night prayers. He had the 
heart worried out of his sister Mary 
Ellen, who finally got so worked up 
about him being in such a state 
that she poured out her troubles to 
everyone she saw. Lucky Dinnie 
didn’t know that, for that would 
have finished him. 

As it was, his worrying brought 
on the worst case of the rheumatism 
that Dinnie ever had . . . and Din- 
nie was noted in the parish for his 
rheumatism. But whereas in the 
past, Dinnie had allowed himself 
the privilege of being a great com- 
plainer, and the catalogue of his 
pains and aches was as good as a 
novel and twice as long, now he 
said nothing. He chose to suffer in 
silence as though it were a cross. 


HE pastor heard of Dinnie’s sad 
“i aoe of course. It was not long 
in reaching his ears, for there is 
little going on in the Old Parish 
that he hasn’t his finger on sooner 
or later, if there is any way he can 
be of help. And it was on his orders 
really . . . although no one was sup- 
posed to know it .. . that Larry 
O’Toole all but kidnapped—by coax- 
ing—Dinnie Shea to Angels’ Fold 
the day our dear old bishop came 
to the parish for Confirmation. 
And when Father Will and the 
Bishop strolled across the lawns to 
the rectory after Mass it was by no 
accident that they passed through 
Angels’ Fold. 
And when they stopped for a mo- 
ment and the old men eagerly 
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sought the privilege of kissing the 
Bishop’s ring, you can well imagine 
who had Larry O’Toole primed to 
put the question boldly to the fore. 

The old bishop had moved for. 
ward to where Dinnie Shea, all crip. 
pled as he was, was still trying to 
manage his two canes so that he 
could get down on one knee. The 
Bishop had raised his hand so that 
Dinnie might stand erect and still 
make his obeisance. 

He turned in surprise, away from 
the grateful tears in Dinnie’s eyes, 
It was little Dinnie cared then who 
won the argument, for you could 
hardly say that a man was “falling 
away” when his own bishop was so 
kind to him. 

“Dear me,” said the Bishop with 
his gentle smile, “that’s a poser.” 
And he looked at Father Will with 
more than a suspicion of a twinkle 
in his eyes. “Let me see. Well, it is 
certain that you don’t have to be a 
bishop to be a saint.” 

“And you don’t have to be a saint to 
be a bishop,” Father Will chuckled. 

“Be quiet, Will,” said the Bishop. 
“No, I should say the question im- 
plies a confusion in categories be- 
tween the Church temporal to which 
bishops belong, and the Church 
spiritual of which are the company 
of the saints. You are talking of 
two different classes of beings. Some- 
times bishops are saints, and some- 
times saints are bishops.” 

Then he sat down very congeni- 
ally with the old men for a few min- 
utes and talked as lovely as could be 
about Blessed Martin Porres, who 
was only a porter and a handy man, 
and about Matt Talbot in Dublin, a 
poor saint of a workingman if ever 
there was one. He didn’t exactly 
say so but we almost got the impres- 
sion that it was easier for a poor 
man like ourselves to be a saint than 


it was for any bishop, no matter ~ 


how high up he was on the list. Not 
that our old bishop is not by way of 
being all but a saint himself. 

There was only one remark that 
Dan Pat Ryan overheard—as the 
Bishop and Father Will left us to 
go to the rectory—that none of us 
could figure out afterward. It cer- 
tainly set the Bishop laughing. 

It was this. “Saints or bishops, 
cardinals or popes,” said the old pas- 
tor, “there’s only one man in the 
Church tops them all . . . and that’s 
a Monsignor.” You’d wonder what 
struck the Bishop so funny in that. 
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Ir WAS an expensive decision, one 
which has cost the Church in the 
United States millions of dollars, but 
it had to be made. 

Fifty-seven years ago, in 1884, the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
gave the pastors of this country two 
years in which to build parochial 
schools. Priests and people worked 
together on the project, and so suc- 
cessfully that the present Catholic 
Directory lists a total of 7,660 parish 
grade schools, carrying a total regis- 
tration of 2,017,094 pupils. 

It was worth it. If any single factor 
may be said to have maintained the 
strength of the Church in this coun- 
try, it is our Catholic school system. 
Non-Catholic sects, with no control 
over the education of their children, 
are dwindling. 

Certainly the Holy See was in- 
spired in its advice to the American 
hierarchy. We Catholics are accus- 
tomed to think of the Church’s in- 


. defectability as a blind sort of 


thing. 
“The Church will last until the 
crack of doom. She’ll weather the 





storms, somehow. She’ll 


come through: God 
knows how!” 
Actually, the Holy 


Ghost guarantees the 
persistence of the 
Church by guiding its 
rulers in the prudent 
choice of practical 
means. And this, the 
Catholic school system, 
is a typical example of 
the process. 

In the early part of 
the last century, most 
children received ade- 
quate religious instruc- 
tion at home. It was 
still a Christian era. Public acts and 
treaties, even personal testaments, 
opened “In the name of God. Amen.” 
Religion may have been much de- 
bated, rather, religious beliefs, but 
it was still respected, and Christian 
convictions still influenced society. 
A divorcee? She was ostracized. An 
atheist? He had better not let it get 
around the town. . 

It is safe to say that the curtain 
began to close on this scene in 1865, 
with Charles Darwin’s voyage on 
The Beagle. Strange talk was heard. 
Evolution. Children heard the mat- 
ter disposed of at the dinner table. 
It was vulgarized in the Sunday 
papers. Young college students be- 
gan to declare their independence 
by a rejection of traditional revela- 
tion. The new “science” had ex- 
ploded the Bible—a beautiful book 
with some basis in fact, they said, 
but mainly the folklore of a migrant 
race. 

All of this had its effect, to be sure. 
It made its appearance first in the 
universities and colleges, whence it 
trickled into the old-fashioned high 
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By MICHAEL MONDAY 


to High School 


school course in Natural Philosophy; 
and finally it seeped into the homes. 

Our churchmen were swift to no- 
tice the change in the trend. Hence 
the early organization of our school 
system. 

There has lately been another sig- 
nificant alteration in the educational 
setup. When I say “lately,” I mean, 
roughly, from about 1910. That is, 
the practical universality of the high 
school diploma. In the early years of 
this century, a high school education 
was the cultural equivalent of, I dare 
say, the present day bachelor’s de- 
gree. One large high school might 
do for a city of hundreds of thou- 
sands. In smaller cities, graduating 
classes numbered from six to a dozen. 

Now, with the age of compulsory 
education. raised in some states, to 
as high as 18 years, the one who has 
not been through one of these sec- 
ondary schools is an exception. 

This year’s Directory shows that 
we have 1442 high schools, with a 
total registration of only 493,754. It 
means, practically, that only about 
half our children are in Catholic 
high schools; and it is common 
knowledge that a public high school 
is no place for a Catholic child. Yet 
we are legally compelled to keep our 
children in school, for the most part, 
until they have completed a high 
school course. 

And the high school age is the 
most vital in a young person’s life. 
It is then that he is most deeply in 
need of Catholic contacts. He is well 
on his way out of childhood when 
he leaves the grade school, and it is 
in high school that he enters and 
spends the first years of adolescence. 

Think of what this means! The 
boy-girl angle comes into his life for 
the first time. All kinds of emotional 
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adjustments must be made. His psy- 
chology is undergoing a reorienta- 
tion, and he finds himself in the 
hands of advisers too often out of 
all sympathy with the religious 
milieu of his childhood. At the age 
of fourteen, he is suddenly thrown 
into close contact with boys and girls 
of seventeen or¢eighteen. With no 
experience and a profound lack of 
judgment, he comes to regard the 
privileges of manhood as his proper 
due. Parents are hurt to find their 
son or daughter impatient, rebel- 
lious. The curfew must be extended 
to midnight or later. The allowance 
must be raised. A new group of 
friends must be admitted into the 
house. Cigarette smoke curls mysteri- 
ously down the stairs, and sometimes 
mother suspects she can smell beer 
through the peppermint on sonny’s 
breath. 

Sonny, for his part, has already 
received a violent initiation into the 
facts of life. It happened in the 
locker room while he was changing 
into his gym-suit. His native modesty 
recoiled at the obscenity—the vulgar- 
ity—of the language used. It was his 
first experience with the jargon of 
the showers. ; 

Unless he has an _ exceptionally 
strong character, he cannot help 
being influenced by the sophomoric 
attitude toward religion, common in 
secular high schools. He meets a 
group of—in his eyes—very admirable 
persons, juniors and seniors, mem- 
bers of the football and basketball 
squads, of the Hi-Y and Student 
Council, who think it smart not to 
go to church. Sonny has already 
demonstrated his emancipation by 
moving from the children’s front 
pews to the rear pews, but now at- 
tendance at devotions and, too often, 
reception of the Sacraments, becomes 
a matter to be governed by home 
prodding. 

If that were all, it would be bad 
enough, but in our community—and 
I believe we are a typical small town 
—the biology teacher, very popular 
with the students, makes it his an- 
nual business to drag in evolution 
and put it on exhibition. He men- 
tions just enough to whet the curios- 
ity of his class, then hints darkly at 
how civic pressure forbids his dis- 
turbing their convictions. 

“You'll learn more about these 
things in college,” is the implication. 

The history teacher, also assistant 
coach, in one absurd lecture, blamed 


Saint Ignatius for the Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Day Massacre. Another teacher 
traced the origin of the Ten Com- 
mandments to Hammurabi. Christ, 
she alleged, stole His thunder from 
Socrates. 

Every boy and girl cannot be in a 
Catholic high school. Thinly settled 
regions cannot carry so heavy a bur- 
den. Even in more densely settled 
areas, Catholic high schools are few, 
and it is a rare Catholic who can 
afford to put his child in a Catholic 
boarding school. 

What are we to do? First of all, 
we must clean up the local high 
school to the best of our ability. 
Principals dread public sentiment, 
and it takes only three or four sub- 
stantial citizens to constitute a com- 
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corporate Communion, fervorinoes 
on womanly virtue. 

No doubt your parish has some 
kind of a social program for its chil. 
dren. See that they co-operate. Or, 
if there is no group of that sort, an 
enterprising parent can arrange gath- 
erings at home, movie parties, bowl. 
ing, skating—taking care to see that 
the guests are all morally desirable, 

These things can all be done 
under the direction of your pastor, 
You will find him only too glad to 
hear you out. Priests are busy men, 
but they can always be induced to 
delegate a share in such marginal 
duties to responsible laymen. Just 
offer yourself to Father as a scout. 
master; or offer to get a study club 
together for him; or ask if you may 
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FLUWER LIKE A STAR 


By MARGERY MANSFIELD 


Flower that is shaped like a star, do you not 
Know that a star gives light?— 

And that you are only a flower and cannot 
Sparkle across the night? 


“I know,” said the bloom. “And all of my days 
Are less than an astral hour, 

But by trying to be a star I become 
A little bit more of a flower.” 
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mittee. Our biology teacher, for in- 
stance, must be warned that he is 
tampering with the beliefs of our 
children; and under our state code, 
that constitutes an immoral act, The 
ignorant historian must be rapped 
on the knuckles each time he takes 
a slam at the Church. Every affront 
must be recognized and protested 
against. 

The collective influence of the 
student body can be counteracted 
only by tying the child as closely as 
possible to the Church. If there is a 
Catholic Boy Scout troop in your 
parish, by all means get your son 
into it. Scouting appeals to boys 
through their first two years in high 
school at the least; and by that time 
a desirable orientation should have 
been made. For girls, the sodality 
will be a big help—organization, 


organize a young people’s social club 
under parish sponsorship; just ask 
him, and watch his response. 

A last word: try to keep the confi- 
dence of your children during these 
critical years of their life. Never 
boil up at what they tell you. They 
must never have the feeling that 
they will suffer through a confi: 
dence; correction, advice, yes, but no 
penalty—not the first time, at least. 
It is during their high school years 
that they need your help. They are 
not equipped to evaluate properly 
the variety of new experiences 
crowding in on them. Should you 
yourself be puzzled or at a loss be- 
fore one of your children’s prob- 
lems, then go to the pastor and talk 
it over with him. His experience 
will enable him to give you some 
worthwhile advice on the matter. 
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| Saw It Happen Here 


Democratic Processes, Similar to the Vocational Group Plan of 


Pius XI, Have Worked Successfully in American Economic Life 


For almost ten years I have been 
convinced that the occupational 
group plan—regulation of all eco- 
nomic occupations by duly elected 
representatives of employers, em- 
ployees, and the public—suggested by 
Pope Pius XI, is a way out of our 
present difficulties. Until recently, 
however, I was unable to answer the 
question, “Will the plan work?” I 
had read and listened to expositors 
of the idea, and had attempted to 
explain the system in private con- 
versation and from the lecture plat- 
form, but I had. never seen it in 
operation. 

But now I have seen it work in 
its initial stages; it has happened, 
and it happened here in America. 

A short time ago I participated 
as a representative of the public on 
an “industry committee” to propose 
a minimum wage under the Wages 
and Hours Act. There were eighteen 
persons on the committee: six repre- 
sented the employers; six, the em- 
ployees; and six, the public. We were 
assembled in Wash- 
ington at the invita- 
tion of the Adminis- 
trator of the law. 

From the first 
meeting one could 
sense that the mem- 
bers of the commit- 
tee were conscious 
of their responsibil- 
ity. They were here 
to thresh out a prob- 
lem in the old Amer- 
ican way of coming 
to grips with the 
realities of the situ- 
ation in open discus- 
sion. Each one was 
fully aware of the 
fact that he was a 
representative of 
others; indeed, time 
and time again some 
member of the com- 
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mittee would preface his remarks 
with just such a statement. Then I 
knew that America was beginning 
to apply the principle of democracy 
not only to government but also to 
industry. 

At all times there was a willing- 
ness to let the “other fellow” have 
his “say”; there were no gag rules, 
no inattention, and no disorder. 
Parliamentary procedure was fol- 
lowed easily because it embodied the 
rules of fair play. 

There were times, of course, when 
tenseness mounted to a point that 
made the chairman realize the ad- 
vantages of short recesses. Then the 
members could cluster in groups and 
“let off steam.” At first, these little 
groups were made up of employers, 
employees, and the representatives 
of the public. Later each group was 
made up of eraployers entirely or 
employees alone; issues had become 
clearer and there was need for con- 
sultation ‘to analyze the problem 
from a particular viewpoint. The 






















































































sight of these groups of men all 
deeply engrossed in the topic of the 
moment was living evidence that 
America still cherished freedom of 
speech; that the old town hall might 
be out of existence but not out of 
date. 

Useful as these recesses were, they 
but reflected the action which was 
occurring in the formal sessions of 
the committee. Our committee met 
for three days; yet even before we 
had assembled efforts had been made 
to prevent us from making decisions 
in the dark. Detailed information 
had been mailed to us at our homes 
so that we would have an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint ourselves not only 
with the present structure and func- 
tioning of the industry but also with 
the probable results of any action 
we might take on hourly wages. 
When we did assemble in Washing- 
ton, the experts who compiled the 
information were called in to ex- 
plain what we had read. We plied 
them with questions; we asked for 
additional informa- 
tion; in fact, not a 
single page was 
glossed over. The 
members of the com- 
mittee were just as 
eager to obtain a 
clear picture of con- 
ditions in the indus- 
try as the experts 
were to give it. 

The information 
which we acquired 
so carefully was in- 
valuable. At no time 
were we blind to 
the probable conse- 
quences of our ac- 
tions. We knew, for 
example, just what 
an increase in the 
hourly rate of wages 
would mean to the 
workers, to the em- 
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ployers, and to the public. For in- 
stance, the tables indicated how 
many workers were getting a specific 
rate per hour. Thus, if some workers 
earned go cents an hour and we gave 
them an increase of 3 cents an hour 
then we knew that “raise” would 
swell their weekly pay envelope by 
approximately 10 per cent. Further- 
more, we knew that about 25 per 
cent of the workers in the industry 
would be affected. 

Obviously the wage bill of the 
industry would be increased; but we 
knew it would rise by, say, 3 per 
cent. More than that, we knew just 
how many employers would be af- 
fected. There was no better way of 
indicating the danger of too drastic 
increases in labor cost. No matter 
how much a representative desired 
to raise the incomes of these poorly 
paid workers, he could not escape 
the economic limitations indicated 
in the data. 

Furthermore, the statistics indi- 
cated how much the retail price 
would jump if the entire cost of the 
increases were shifted to the 
consumers. There was much discus- 
sion on the point whether any or 
all of this cost could be shifted. Be- 
cause data on the subject had been 
supplied, our judgment was assisted 
immensely. Arbitrary, emotional, 
blind decisions had no place in that 
committee room. 

Employers, employees, and the 
representatives of the public knew 
what any wage increase above the 
minimum meant. Employers in par- 
ticular were outspoken in their ap- 
preciation of the information placed 
before us. One employer, who had 
been active in his trade association, 
admitted that the association was far 
behind in its information. Indeed, 
we representatives of the public soon 
felt that we were not the only mem- 
bers being “educated.” 
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tbe transcript of the committee 
contains a _ resolution passed 
unanimously to express appreciation 
for the work of the statistical divi- 
sion of the Wages and Hours Ad- 
ministration and of the Labor. De- 
partment. At best, it was little 
recognition for men who labor un- 
obtrusively and effectively; all too 
often they are mentioned only as 
“feeders at the public trough.” 
Now that we were prepared for 
our work, the committee turned to 
the problems at hand. The first issue 


was whether or not a geographical 
differential in wages was necessary. 
Representatives of manufacturers 
and employees agreed that this in- 
dustry was distributed in such a 
manner that regional differences in 
the cost of living and transportation 
expenses were not significant. There 
was, therefore, no justification for 
wage differentials on the basis of 
geographical location. The ease with 
which the matter was settled re- 
flected the value of adequate statis- 
tical information in our possession. 
The facts told their own story; there 
was no room for supposition. 

The next problem was classifica- 
tion of plants. Classification meant 
grouping workers on the basis of the 
products of their respective employ- 
ers. Makers of type A goods and 
makers of type B goods, for example, 
might be in the same industry with 
plants producing type C goods, but 
the wages paid in each of the three 
branches of the industry differed 
radically. Thus workers on type A 
goods would generally be getting 
more than 40 cents an hour—the 
highest hourly rate the committee 
could recommend. Most of the B 
workers, on the other hand, would 
be paid something less than the 
maximum rate of 40 cents, but well 
above the legal minimum of go cents 
per hour. Finally, most of the C 
workers would be getting something 
near the legal minimum, on the 
whole. Thus a minimum wage which 
the better paid groups could afford 
would be disastrous to the employers 
of the C workers—the lowest paid 
employees. 

An obvious solution was to divide 
the workers into three groups and 
set three minima. After a thorough 
discussion, the fact was determined 
that the same employer might pro- 
duce any two of the above products 
and frequently shifted his employees 
from one product to another. Since 
this “overlapping” was quite preva- 
lent, to have set more than one mini- 
mum wage would lead to endless 
friction and red tape. As a result, 
a majority of the committee decided 
that all workers were to be treated 
as one class no matter what their 
product and only one minimum 
wage was to be set. 

With the problems of geographical 
wage differentials and classification 
of plants disposed of by majority 
votes of the committee, we now 
turned to the determination of the 
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minimum wage for the industry. The 
Chairman called upon the legal 
counsel for the committee to read 
the following statement in the lay; 
“The committee shall recommend 
to the Administrator the highest 
minimum wage-rates (not in excess 
of 4o cents an hour) for the industry 
which it determines, having due re. 
gard to economic and competitive 
conditions, will not substantially 
curtail employment in the industry,” 


B Now each member of the com- 
mittee had some idea of what 
he thought would be a just solution, 
In order to get these reactions, an 
“off-the-record” or “trial-balloon” 
vote was taken. As a consequence, 
the general pattern of thought was 
indicated. All were in favor of an 
hourly wage above the legal mini- 
mum of go cents. The employers 
suggested wage-rates that hovered 
close to the minimum; the employees 
leaned toward the maximum rate 
of 40 cents; and the public men were 
split. Definitely some compromise 
would have to be made if a satis- 
factory outcome were to be reached. 
Everyone was ready for just that 
possibility. 

The first formal resolution was 
offered by one of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives; he suggested a maximum 
rate of 40 cents per hour. The reso- 
lution was defeated. The time for 
a recess had come. 

It was at this point that each of 
the three groups went off by itself. 
The public representatives, however, 
separated and visited the other two 
groups to determine just how far 
each would be prepared to bargain. 
I then saw the value of public repre- 
sentatives since we were given infor- 
mation which neither group would 


admit openly to the other. Through . 


us the employer and employee 
groups were brought together much 
more quickly than if they were left 
alone. 

When the formal meeting was re- 
sumed, a public representative pro- 
posed a rate which was immediately 


voted down. The employers and_ 
some of the public group thought 


the rate too high; the workers and 
the rest of the public men were out- 


voted. Then another rate was pro-’ 
posed by a public man; it was an*) 


effective compromise and led to a 
unanimous vote of the committee. 
The resolution embodying the com- 
mittee’s recommendation for a mini- 
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mum wage was incorporated into a 
formal letter, signed by the Chair- 
man, and sent to the Administrator. 
Ata later date, a more detailed re- 
port was signed by all the members 
of the committee and sent to him. 

After a series of resolutions ex- 
pressing our appreciation for the 
asistance granted us, the meeting 
was called to an end. Now that the 
time for parting had come, there 
was a certain reluctance to leave. 
The members shook hands, expressed 
their pleasure in having met, and 
left in pairs or threes to continue 
their “‘post-mortems“ elsewhere. They 
had set America’s feet moving on 
the path toward economic democracy. 

The results of their efforts were 
now to be discussed at a public hear- 
ing on the recommendation held by 
the Administrator. Any person who 
felt inclined to object or to favor 
the proposals of the committee was 
assured a hearing; there was no star- 
chamber method of excluding the 
public from the operation of the 
Wages and Hour Law. 

In retrospect, there were several 
characteristics of the entire experi- 
ence which impressed me. The first 
was the use of the political principle 
of democracy to attack economic 
problems of the nation. We Amer- 


icans still believe that our political 
differences can be settled by accept- 
ing majority rule. We have realized 
that political questions when solved 
by democratic methods frequently 
lead to economic changes. But now 
we were making economic changes 
directly by the democratic method; 
democracy was being extended from 
the field of politics to the field of 
economics. 

A second characteristic of this ex- 
perience was that this introduction 
of democracy into economics had 
occurred without disorganization of 
our nation. While a new administra- 
tive body had been created, its pow- 
ers were derived from the Congress 
of the United States and limited by 
the courts of the land. Any citizen 
could challenge the operation of the 
law in the courts. The right to pri- 
vate property had not been abol- 
ished; private enterprise had not 
been stifled out of existence; the 
capital markets were not thrown into 
a panic. America was continuing 
“business as usual.” 

Last and—to me—not the least in- 
teresting characteristic was the strong 
similarity between the structure of 
these industry committees and the 
vocational group plan in the En- 
cyclical of Pius XI. In both were 
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present the idea of industrial govern- 
ment by representation of the em- 
ployers, the employees, and the pub- 
lic or consumers. Representatives of 
organized employers and organized 
employees were on the industry com- 
mittees and they would be there un- 
der the encyclical program. Repre- 
sentatives of the consumers were also 
there. Employer and employee or- 
ganizations had elected their repre- 
sentatives to express their views. 
Above all, there existed the philoso- 
phy that since society was affected by 
the operation of industry, society 
should co-operate to assure a steady 
flow of wealth to its individuals. Not 
only had the billboard motto of 
“What affects industry affects you” 
been accepted, but an opportunity 
for public participation in an activ- 
ity which affected its interest was now 
available in a democratic manner. 
Now I have something which is 
an answer to the most skeptical per- 
son. I have been to a laboratory and 
watched a life-sized model demon- 
strate the practicability of an idea. 
There was room for improvement 
which only a “road test” in the fu- 
ture might indicate, But there is no 
need to hesitate over the question 
“Will it work?” The occupational 
group plan has begun to work. 





In contrast to the dangerous inadequacies of the 
various economic philosophies prevailing today, the 
Pope (in Quadragesimo Anno) alludes with interest 
to the spirit which permeated the medieval guilds. 
This spirit was essentially a philosophy of co-opera- 
tion among the various groups comprising the social 
system. In modern terms, he would have all the poli- 
cies of industry worked out by the interested parties. 
Decisions would be taken not by corporate controls 
alone, but by representatives of capital and labor, of 
allied industries, of the consumers, and the public 
interest. This would be the corporative spirit (without 
the overwhelming control of the State) as found in 
Portugal and Italy, rather than the system existing 
under American corporation law. Class strife would 
be replaced by class harmony. Such a system is to 
be brought about by education, organization, and the 
proper guidance of the sovereign State. If possible 
the State should not enforce such a system upon in- 
dustry, but simply regulate and moderate its working. 
Before such an ideal can be achieved, the unquench- 
able thirst for riches must be moderated. 

From Economics and Society by John F. Cronin, S.S. 
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The great political and economic changes occurring 
throughout the world since the publication of Qua- 
dragesimo Anno, have strongly confirmed me in the 
conviction that only the occupational group system is 
capable of bringing to the nations political liberty, 
economic stability, and social justice. Not the least 
of its virtues is its fundamental democracy. Under it, 
men would be able to order their own economic lives. 
They would not be regimented by plutocratic or pro- 
letarian or political dictators. The intrinsic and inde- 
structible dignity of the individual would be safe- 
guarded against submergence in and subordination 
to the mass. The significance of the human person as 
a child of God and a brother of Christ would obtain, 
for the first time since the Middle Ages, effective rec- 
ognition in economic institutions. The sacredness of 
personality has never been formally recognized in 
the maxims of historical capitalism. It is frankly re- 
jected in the philosophy of Communism. It is treated 
as an exploded theory by many intellectuals. In the 
occupational group system it would again become a 
vital element in American thought and life. 

From Social Doctrine in Action by John A. Ryan 
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Li [TLE JOE DONOVAN sat 
quietly, his black eyes full of mis- 
erable compassion. Without speak- 
ing, he watched his father walk up 
and. down the room, gaunt-eyed and 
worried. He wanted to stretch out 
his warm young hand and comfort 
Big Joe, but he didn’t know how. 
Chere was no bond of companion- 
ship between them. 

Once Big Joe stopped in his tracks, 


stared at his twelve-year-old son and 
almost said something. Then he re- 
sumed his fretful pacing. 


Outside a blizzard wind howled 
defiantly, rattling every loose board 


on the place, snapping branches off 
trees, and making the farmhouse 
groan under the pressure. 

From the bedroom came a muffled 


cry. Big Joe swung about and was 
through the door almost before the 
cry had died down. Little Joe shiv- 
ered before the roaring fire and hid 
his sensitive face in his hands.~He 
couldn't stand for anything to be 
hurting Mom. He couldn’t bear the 




























thought of suf- 
fering even in 
the rabbits Pop 
shot because he 
had to shoot 
them if he want- 
ed to raise a stick 
of green or a 
blade of grass on 
the place. 
Quietness 
filled the room, 
and then, from 
the bedroom, 
that soft moan 
came again. 
“I've got to get 
to the doctor,” 
he heard Big Joe 
say. “‘Suppose 
something 
should happen 
to go wrong, 
Mary? I wouldn’t know what to do!” 
Mary Donovan answered, her 
voice weak and strained, but Little 
Joe could hear what she said as he 
sat clasping and unclasping his slen- 
der hands. “You don’t dare go, 
Joseph,” she murmured. “The baby 
might come with you gone, and 


Little Joe couldn’t help. He’s too 


young. You have to stay by me!” 
Through the crack in the door, 
Little Joe caught a glimpse of his 
father’s face. It was grim in the light, 
and a desperate hopelessness came 
over the boy. He wanted so much to 
help his father, but he didn’t know 
exactly what he could do. Somehow 
he realized he was a disappointment 
to the man in the next room. He 
didn’t like to hunt wild things with 
a gun, and Pop did. Sometimes they 
needed venison, quail, or rabbit for 
food during bad spells, but even 
then, Little Joe would rather go 
hungry than to kill anything. Big 
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Joe had always wanted a swashbuck. 
ling lump of a boy for a son, a boy 
who would follow in his own bold 
footsteps, and Little Joe did a sony 
job of fulfilling his father’s dreams, 

Little Joe had a fairly handy grasp 





of the situation as it was. Pop 
thought he was a coward. Pop 
thought he was afraid of guns, or the 
noise guns made, and he didn’t know 
how to make Pop understand how it 
was with him, how he wanted to 
heal, not hurt, how he just had to 
be the way he was. 

Outside in-the barn he had a 
wounded rabbit which he was nuts 
ing back to health. It wasn’t a rabbit 
his father had shot. Big Joe didn't 
wound animals. He didn’t shoot un 
less he had clear vision, and when 
he did let go a bullet, it found its 
mark clean and lethally. Pop knew 
about the rabbit in the barn. The 
boy could remember the way his 
father’s eyes had swept over him that 
day he’d found him binding the rab 
bit’s leg. It was a cool, half-tolerant 
look and there had been but slight 
understanding in it. 

Little Joe straightened in his chair. 
There was quiet talk again in the 
room beyond. 

“You couldn’t send the boy in this 
storm, Joseph,” he heard his mother 
say. “We'll simply have to manage 
without the doctor.” 

“I didn’t mean I wanted to send 
him, Mary,” Big Joe said quickly. 
“It was just wishful thinking. I was 
wishing there was somebody who 
could go. Little Joe couldn’t make 
it. He’s too much of a—a mother’s 
boy, and even if he were as husky 
and tough as Tommy Pierce, J 
wouldn't be fool enough to risk send- 
ing him.” 

“Don’t you try to go either, 
Joseph,” she pleaded. “I'll be all 
right as long as you're here.” 

Then she was worse again, and 
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Little Joe couldn’t stand it any longer. 
He slipped into his coat and buttoned 
it high. Outside, the stinging cold struck 
him and snow fell so thick he could 
sarcely see his way to the barn Inside, 
sug in the hay, he found his rabbit, 
and immediately his voice took on a pro- 
fessional tone. He talked to the brown 
creature and stroked its smooth fur. He 
wouldn’t have to fix its leg for it again 
until another day or so, but it was com- 
forting to have it to talk toe He had 
baptized it “Murphy.” 

“There’s going to be a baby, Murphy,” 
he explained gravely, “or maybe a whole 
litter, and they weren’t expected so soon. 
Doc Petrie isn’t figuring on being called 
for another two weeks or more, but it— 
they are coming now—and Pop can’t go 
for the Doc because Mom’s afraid to be 
alone.” He kept stroking the rabbit’s 
fur. “I can fix a broken leg,’ he said 
earnestly, “but I don’t know about ba- 
bies We néed Doc Petrie and need him 
bad.” 

He plunged his hand into the pocket 
of his overcoat and then he pulled it out 
quickly. This was the coat he had worn 
last Sunday. His rosary was in the pocket, 
and it was a good thing for him his 
mother didn’t know he had his good coat 
on out in the hay He reached back in 
again and let the beads slip through his 
fingers. Tobby, the horse, whickered 
softly to him from his stall in the corner. 

Little Joe stood up suddenly, straight 
and stiff. Well—why not? He could ride 
Tobby and he knew how to saddle him. 
His fingers closed tight about the cruci- 
fix. If he asked God and Saint Christo- 
pher to guide him to Doc Petrie, he’d 
get there. Pop could stay with Mom so 
she wouldn't be afraid and he'd fetch 
old Doc. He wouldn’t tell Pop he was 
going. It would worry him too much 

Getting the heavy saddle on Tobby 
was the hardest part of it A good leather 
saddle weighs something He had to drag 
a box up beside the horse, get on it, keep 
his balance, and hoist the saddle up 
where it belonged. It took considerable 
struggling, but Little Joe made it all 
right. 

Outside again, the cold sting of wind — 
and snow made him gasp for breath He 
knew which way the village lay, and 
turning Tobby’s head toward it he beat 
his thin legs against the horse’s belly to 
hurry him on through the driving storm. 

At first, Little Joe could recognize the 
trees that were close enough to take form 


Getting the heavy saddle on Tobby was the 
hardest part of it. It took considerable 
struggling, but Little Joe made it all right 
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in the whirling, biting whiteness. 
[hat was one way of being sure he 
was still on the road to the village. 

Little Joe felt for his rosary. The 
beads were comforting between his 
frozen fingers. He was too cold and 
stiff to do much formal praying, but 
he felt a reassuring union with God. 

He soon produced a fatherly and 
slightly worried image of the Good 
Shepherd in his mind. He heard Him 
issuing a command to Saint Chris- 
topher, the Patron Saint of all trav- 
elers. “Get down there, Chris,” God 
said, “and help Joe Donovan’s kid 
get to the doctor.” That was the way 
Little Joe always saw God and the 
Saints. They were regular people 
like himself, only much better, of 
course, but they talked in a way he 
understood. They'd see that no harm 
came to him. 

Little Joe relaxed. He didn’t have 
to worry any more. He couldn’t see 
with the cold smarting his eyes so 
that the tears came and froze to his 
lashes, and he gave up trying. He 
just kept urging Tobby on with the 
pressure of his legs. He had to keep 
Tobby going. 

It seemed hours that he clung to 
Tobby’s back, his little body low in 
the saddle to ward off the wind, his 
knees beating against the horse’s 
flanks constantly. 

Then someone reached a hand up 
to him, and someone carried him 
out of the terrible storm into the 
breathtaking warmth of a room. 
People rubbed his hands and feet, 
and his half-frozen face with snow. 
For awhile Little Joe didn’t know 
where he was nor who the people 
were. He was only vaguely conscious 
of their presence. 

Someone had fetched Doc Petrie 
and he was fixing Little Joe up when 
consciousness came back to the boy 
in a clean, full sweep. 

“Mom,” he cried out as he stared 
up-at Doc Petrie. “You've got to get 
out to my house for Mom. She—she 
needs you bad!” 

Doc Petrie was scowling hard at 
Little Joe. “Did Big Joe send you— 
a kid like you out in this storm?” he 
asked gruffly. “Why didn’t he-come?” 

“Mom couldn’t be left alone,” 
Little Joe said, “and anyhow, Pop 
didn’t send me. I sneaked out to the 
barn and came myself. I prayed. I 
knew I could make it, Doc.” 

There was a sudden silence in the 
back room of the store where the 
horse, through habit, had taken his 


small burden when the boy turned 
his head toward the village. 

“T'll get out there right away, son,” 
Doc Petrie said then. “You'd best 
stay here with the Phelans.” 

“If--if you don’t .mind, Doc,” 
Little Joe said. “I’d better get back 
with you. We could hitch Tobby to 
your sleigh. He sure knows the way.” 

Doc grinned at the excitement in 
Little Joe’s eyes. The thought of a 


.ride in the sleigh had the little 


tucker raring to go. Under plenty of 
robes he thought it might be all 
right for the boy. 


IGHTS were burning in all the 
windows when Tobby pulled up 
in front of Donovan’s. It wasn’t like 
Big Joe to squander lights that way, 
and Doc Petrie knew the answer. 
He had missed Little Joe and set- 
ting the windows aglow had been 
all he could do toward finding him. 
He wouldn’t have dared let his wife 
suspect the boy was missing. 

Big Joe stared at Little Joe in a 
sort of wild, joyous amazement when 
he saw him, and when his eyes trav- 
eled to Doc Petrie, unashamed tears 
coursed down his face. Big Joe tried 
to talk, but it was nearly impossible. 
He could only ruffle Little Joe’s 
black hair and say “son” in a hoarse, 
choked voice. 

Tears of happiness sprang into 


Little Joe’s eyes too, and he retired 


quickly to a corner to hide them. He 
was alone again in the outer room. 
Doc Petrie and Pop had gone at once 
into the bedroom. 

Mom was still suffering, but Little 
Joe could stand it now. Old Doc 
Petrie was on the job, and everything 
would be all right. 

Sitting in his chair, with his head 
propped against the black window, 
Little Joe slept deeply and wearily. 
He didn’t know how long he slept 
before voices wakened him. There 
was Big Joe before him, grinning 
from ear to ear, and there was old 
Doc Petrie, grinning too. 

“It’s all over, Joe, my boy,” Big 
Joe said. “You've got a little brother 
to devil you now.” 

“Come on, Joe,” Doc Petrie in- 
vited. “You can look at him.” 

Little Joe tiptoed to his mother’s 
bedside and looked at something 
done up in a blue blanket. 

Big Joe kept gurgling laughter in 
the way men do when they're so 
happy they can’t control themselves. 
“Isn’t he a fine one,” he kept saying, 
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“Isn’t he a strapping young button? 

“He'll be the pride of your life, 
Joe,” Doc Petrie said. “He'll be tag. 
ging you everywhere you go, and 
getting in so many fights on the side, 
the name of Donovan will be feared 
far and wide.” 

They both threw back their heads 
and laughed, and Little Joe’s face 
went pale. He bet the new baby 
wouldn’t grow up to hate guns and 
cuddle rabbits. He'd like hunting 
and shooting. Little Joe bit down 
hard on his lower lip, and then he 
straightened his face out quickly, 
Pop was watching him kind of 
funny. 

Big Joe pushed his hand out again 
and ruffled Little Joe’s hair the way 
he’d done the night before. “If he's 
only half as brave and fine as his 
brother Joe, Doc,” he said, “I'll be 
contented. Joe really saved the little 
fellow’s life, and Mary’s too,” he 
added gently. “And I'd sort of like 
this new son of mine to pattern after 
his brother Joe.” 

The warmth and _ pride that 
swelled inside Little Joe was almost 
too much to bear. His eyes felt sus- 
piciously moist, and he didn’t want 
tears to come now—with his Pop and 
Doc Petrie watching. 

“Listen, Doc,” he said huskily, “I 
—I got a hurt rabbit out in the barn. 
I set his leg. Wonder if you could 
take a squint at it before you go?” 

Old Doc paddled out to the barn 
with Big and Little Joe. His eyes lit 
with wonder when he saw the splint 
Little Joe had fixed up. “Listen, fel: 
iow,” he said, patting the boy’s shoul- 
der. “That's good, darned good. Who 
showed you how to set legs?” 

“I—well, there were pictures in 
Mom’s doctor book,” Little Joe said, 
“and it told how.” 

Big Joe’s proud voice filled the 
barn. “He’s a natural at it, Doc, a 
natural. Someday maybe there'll be 
a doctor in the Donovan clan—a real 
fine doctor. Dr. Joseph Donovan! 
How’s that sound to you, son?” 

Little Joe choked and tears came 
into his eyes. His words wouldn't 
come, but the tears kept flowing. He 
was so happy he couldn’t hold them 
back, but it didn’t matter. Big Joe 
had a kind of moist look around the 
eyes, and Doc Petrie was openly 
mopping his with a handkerchief. 

“It beats all how this cold makes a 
man’s eyes water,” Doc Petrie said: 
“Guess I'd better be going. You two 
had better get back into the house.” 
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Leon Henderson, Price Control 
Administrator 


Waar sort of a life shall we 
Americans live after the war? Will 
the aftermath follow the pattern of 
the two decades that separated 
World War I from World War II— 
a short-lived boom, a slump, another 
upswing, and then a sharp plunge 
into black depression? It may seem 
premature to ask such questions 
while war still rages, but the Gov- 
ernment doesn’t think so. Already, 
in Washington, economists and so- 
cial planners are hard at work, 
studying the mistakes of the post- 
World War decades, anticipating 
the problems of the transition from 
a defense to a peace economy, and 
trying to chart a sound course for 
the future. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
magnitude of the task that this coun- 
try will face when this war-weary 
and exhausted world lays down its 
arms and turns its energies to bring- 
ing order out of ruin and chaos. 
Whether or not we have been en- 
gaged in the fighting, we, like the 
belligerents, will be confronted with 
the stupendous job of switching over 
from an economy geared to the pro- 
duction of arms to an economy 
geared for peace. A great part of 
Europe will no doubt be close to 
starvation, and the feeding and re- 
habilitation of millions of homeless 
and penniless Europeans will com- 
plicate our post-war adjustment. 

It is, to be sure, anyone’s guess 
when the war will end, but even if 
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it lasts until 1944, as some military 
experts predict, it is not too early 
to begin thinking about post-war 
problems. No one who remembers 
the confusion, the waste, the hard- 
ships, and the sufferings that accom- 
panied the change-over from war to 
peace after 1918 would want the 
present war to end with no plans 
having been made to cushion the 
shock of the transition. 

From the beginning of our par- 
ticipation in the war as the “ar- 
senal of the democracies,” President 
Roosevelt has displayed an encour- 
aging awareness of the problems that 
would demand solution once the 
war is behind us. Whether his plan- 
ners will chart a post-war course 
wisely, whether they will smooth 
the path of transition or strew it 
with new difficulties, is a question 
to which the future holds the 
answer. But the mere fact that the 
Administration and the industrial- 
ists and some labor leaders as well 
are thinking about the future, is 
something for which the present 
generation may be thankful. There 
is some advantage, at least, in being 
aware of the pitfalls that lie ahead. 

As early as November 12, 1940, 
the President ordered the National 
Resources Planning Board, of which 
the President’s uncle, Frederic A. 
Delano, is chairman, to collect, 
analyze, and collate constructive 
plans for public and private action 
in the post-defense period insofar 
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Marriner Eccles of the Federal Reserve 
Board 


as these have to do with the nat- 
ural and human resources of the 
nation. The Board was to serve as 
a clearing house for ideas and plans 
for re-gearing the industrial and eco- 
nomic life of the country to the 
needs and conditions of peace. 

Other more specialized studies are 
being carried on by the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and by 
the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, under Chair- 
man Marriner Eccles. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has engaged Donald Davenport, 
former instructor of economics at 
Harvard University, to prepare a 
program for attainment of full em- 
ployment after the defense boom 
ends. By the end of the year, Pro- 
fessor Davenport expects to have a 
staff of go to 35 assistants devoting 
full time to the job. 

Another Harvard professor of eco- 
nomics, Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, has 
been engaged by the Federal Reserve 
Board to study post-war monetary 
problems and to prepare recommen- 
dations for accommodating the 
nation’s banking and credit systems 
to post-war conditions. 

To understand the problem with 
which the post-war planners will 
have to deal, it is necessary to note 
what is going on in our industrial 
and economic life under the impact 
of the defense program. With ever 
accelerating speed, the resources of 
the country, its industrial plants, its 
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man power, and its resources, are be- 
ing diverted from the production of 
normal peace-time commodities to 
implements of war. Civilian needs 
are being subordinated to the re- 
quirements of the armed forces, our 
own and those of Great Britain, 
China, the Dutch East Indies, and 
those of Russia so long as she stays 
in the war. Vast debts are being 
piled up to pay for our security. 

In the process, dislocations in our 
economic life are multiplying daily. 
As the demand for workers in de- 
fense industries increases, the reser- 
voir of unemployed is being ab- 
sorbed and workers are being drawn 
away from production for civilian 
use. More and more raw materials 
are being monopolized by the de- 
fense effort, with the result that 
production of commodities for civil- 
ian use is being curtailed. Certain 
industries, like silk, face suspension, 
because, since the rupture of trade 
with Japan, it has become necessary 
to commandeer the entire available 
stocks of raw silk for the Army and 
Navy. Other industries, like automo- 
biles, washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, radios, office equipment, and 
the like, all users of materials on 
which defense has first call, have 
been forced to reduce their opera- 
tions because of defense priorities. 

Concurrently with the boom in 
defense industries and their raw 
material suppliers, the mines, mills, 
and the smelters, we are having a 
slump in peace-time production. 

Automobile output, for example, 
has been reduced 25 per cent and 
there is talk of another cut which 
would put the industry on a fifty- 
per cent-of-normal basis. Such a re- 
duction in production, it has been 
estimated, would displace some 
125,000 automobile workers, exclu- 
sive of those absorbed into defense 
production and of the salesmen who 
would be made idle. 

The expansion of the defense ef- 
fort has necessitated the migration 
of labor not only from industry to 
industry but from place to place. 
Factories are springing up in new 
areas, East and West, South and 
North, in farm states where indus- 
tries are a rarity. This has necessi- 
tated the creation of new commu- 
nities, the construction of thousands 
of homes, schools, hospitals, roads, 
and streets, and the shifting of entire 
populations, 

Funds available for plant expan- 


sion total $5,530,000,000. Contracts 
for defense plants alone equal the 
net worth of the present steel indus- 
try. Some industries like steel and 
aluminum are doubling their’ nor- 
mal capacity. When the defense ef- 
fort is over, the nation’s production 
facilities will greatly exceed the nor- 
mal peace-time plant. How to 
utilize these hundreds of thousands 
of square feet of modern plants, 
equipped with the newest and latest 
machine tools, is one of the many 
problems the post-war planners have 
been directed to explore. 

Still another group of problems 
arises from the vast spending of 
public funds for the defense effort. 
Chief of these is the danger of in- 
flation. 


y gery defense expenditures 
total $50,785,000,000. If the 
war continues another year or two, 
the defense outlay probably will be 
doubled, and, if the estimates of the 
Federal Power Commission are cor- 
rect, trebled. Should expenditures 
reach the aggregate predicted by 
the Power Commission, spending 


; eventually would attain the rate of 


$3,000,000,000 a month (they are 
now running slightly under $1,000,- 
000,000 a month), the year’s outlay 
would be $12,000,000,000 more than 
the nation’s leading manufacturers 
received for their entire output in 
1940. 

The inevitable result of such an 
acceleration of public spending is to 
increase purchasing power in the 
form of dividends, profits, and 
wages. More people are working 
than at any time since 1929. Wages 
have been rising steadily and are 
now at the highest point in the 
country’s history. Farmers are get- 
ting higher prices for their produce 
and Federal benefits to farmers will 
be the largest this year since the New 
Deal came into office. The volume 
of loans and discounts in our com- 
mercial banks has increased in 42 
out of 43 past weeks, a record for 
which there is no parallel in this 
country. 

Already we are beginning to feel 
the effects of inflation. As always 
happens, as it happened in England, 
purchasing power is outrunning the 
available supply of consumer goods. 
As priorities are enforced more com- 
pletely and in a wider range of 
materials, the output of consumer 
goods is certain to decline still fur- 
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ther, and then the sharp bidding for 
the reduced stocks in the hands of 
the retailers will tend to push prices 
higher and higher. 

Uncontrolled inflation, coupled 
with the mounting public debt 
(which may go to $150,000,000,000 
before the defense effort is ended), 
would produce such catastrophic 
consequences that no amount of 
planning could save the country 
from an economic debacle far worse 
than Germany experienced after the 
World War. The Administration 
senses the danger, and measures are 
being advocated to avert it—higher 
taxes, enforced savings, the fixing of 
price ceilings by decree. In the 
opinion of many economists these 
measures are inadequate to the task, 
since they leave wages to rise with- 
out hindrance and farm prices are 
being pegged at 110 per cent of 
parity, which many regard as an 
inflationary level. But the present 
program has been described by Leon 
Henderson, the Government’s price 
czar, as a first move, and it is to be 
assumed that other curbs will be 
enforced if they are deemed neces- 
sary. 

As yet none of the agencies com- 
missioned to plan the long-range 
post-war transition program have 
produced their blueprint for the 
future. The main post-war objec- 
tives, however, have been set forth 
by the National Resources Planning 
Commission. The post-war economy, 
as envisioned in the Commission’s 
brochure, is almost Utopian in its 
attractiveness. Yet many of the ob- 
jectives appear to be sound. 

The Commission starts with the 
premise that by 1944 we shall have 
attained full employment in this 
country, assuming that the defense 
effort continues that long. 

By that time, the Commission esti- 
mates that the war effort will have 
absorbed 23,000,000 workers (6,000,- 
000 workers are so engaged now). 
The Commission also assumes that 
about 3,500,000 men will have been 
taken into the Army. 

If these assumptions are correct, 
then the nation’s problem so far as 
employment is concerned would be 
to turn back into peacetime activi- 
ties from 23 to 26 million men—a 
“colossal task” as the Commission 
admits. In the best year of the boom 
period of the 1920’s, after the World 
War, we absorbed 3,000,000 workers 
into peace-time industry, while the 
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average for the four best years was 
2.2 millions. And in the best recov- 
ery year of the 1930's, after the 1929 
crash, we absorbed 2.9 millions and 
the average for four years was 2.6 
millions. 

Nevertheless the Commission ex- 
presses the confident belief that the 
transition can be accomplished 
without suffering or hardship. It 
bases its optimism upon the assump- 
tion (for assumption it is) that as 
full employment is attained (60,- 
000,000 workers in jobs by 1944) 
national income will rise to the rec- 
ord-breaking level of $105,000,000,- 
000 a year—some $29,000,000,000 
more than the estimated national 
income for this year. 

“When we organize for maximum 
production on the basis of full em- 
ployment, without being stopped by 
the costs, we discover, as have other 
nations, that increased production 
pays the real costs involved,” says 
the Commission. “Doing the job 
pays the bill. In other words, the 
central problem is not money, it is 
manpower, resources, and organi- 
zation. At last we are beginning to 
see that finance was made for man, 
and not man for finance. 

“The full employment and pros- 
perity which is coming -with the de- 
fense effort proves that we can have 
a full employment system and bal- 
ance the production-consumption 
budget at a high level if we are de- 
termined to have it so, because we 
do have the necessary manpower, 
resources, productive plant, and or- 
ganizing ability.” 

If the Commission overlooks the 
difficulties the Administration is 
now trying to cope with in the in- 
cipient stage of the defense boom, 
the dislocations in employment 
arising from the curtailment of 
civilian industries, the decline in 
production of civilian commodities, 
the inflationary price tendencies, if 
its “balanced production-consump- 
tion budget” ignores orthodox eco- 
nomic theory, its conclusion never- 
theless has wide support among New 
Deal economists. Most of the New 
Deal thinking concerning the prob- 
lem of post-war transition starts with 
the assumption that the productive 
machine must be operated at maxi- 
mum capacity even though the Gov- 
ernment must continue to prime the 
pump. 

Maintenance of the national in- 
come at the assumed high level of 


$100,000,000,000 to $105,000,000,- 
ooo is put down in the Commission’s 
program as its first post-war objec- 
tive. 

In connection with the demobili- 
zation of the men in the armed 
forces, the Commission is consider- 
ing the advisability of granting dis- 
missal allowances, offering training 
for peace-time work and government 
assistance in finding jobs. 

The Commission also suggests that 
war-time control of prices, priori- 
ties, and other factors must be main- 
tained to cover the transition to 
peace-time full employment. 

Continued outlay of public funds 
to create work after the defense 
boom forms the core of the Com- 
mission’s blueprint for post-war 
prosperity. One of the Commissior’s 
principal activities has been the 
preparation of a six-year program of 
Federal public works, a reservoir or 
“shelf” of projects which can be 
speeded or delayed as Congress pro- 
vides the funds. 

The projects covered a wide range. 
Taken together they provide for the 
making over of America. Among the 
projects listed in connection with 
land are further exploration of the 
effects and methods of obtaining 
changes in land use, cash employ- 
ment for part-time subsistence farm- 
ers in forest and soil conservation 
activities, large-scale migration of 
peoples from poor land to new farm 
areas, rehabilitation of worn-out 
lands, cut-over areas, the dust bowl, 
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Frederic A. Delano, uncle of the President 
and Chairman of the National 
Resources Planning Board 
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and provision for recreation areas. 

Equally ambitious are the schemes 
for using water resources: multiple- 
purpose projects for whole drainage 
basins which means more hydro-elec- 
tric developments like TVA, Bonne- 
ville, and Grand Coulee. 

The Commission also proposes 
“new and far-reaching improvements 
and additions of our transport facili- 
ties, over rails, waterways, highways, 
airways, pipelines, and wires. 

Large-scale rebuilding of our cities 
is another need which the Commis- 
sion lists as a field for post-war activ- 
ity. New housing, rehabilitation of 
blighted areas, rebuilding of terminal 
facilities adapted to modern require- 
ments for interchange among rail, 
highway, waterway, and air carriers, 
and between terminals and markets, 

“The timing and value of these 
public capital investments is of par- 
ticular importance as a means of 
setting forces in motion which will 
lead private enterprise also to em- 
bark confidently on large-scale capi- 
tal improvements,” the Commission 
observes. 

Hand in hand with these public 
improvements, the Commission en- 
visions an increased demand for 
medical service, entertainment, mu- 
sic, education, travel, personal and 
household care, repairing, and all 
other services which go with a higher 
standard of living. 

Naturally the Commission cannot 
foresee the length or outcome of the 
war, nor can it foresee the conditions 
that will then prevail. For that rea- 
son, its plans are necessarily rather 
general. It is hoped that they can 
be adapted to the particular circum- 
stances that will prevail at the time 
they are needed. 

It all has a familiar ring. It is the 
New Deal’s more abundant life glori- 
fied. But it may be the path the 
nation will have to follow in bridg- 
ing the gap from defense to peace. 
A policy of drift after the World 
War led the nation into a slump 
and a disastrous depression. Disloca- 
tions after this war will be more 
violent than any experienced after 
1918. The Commission is probably 
right when it says the American peo- 
ple will not stand for another disas- 
trous slump. They have grown used 
to government control of their 
economy and they will not let the 
Government let go. The post-war 
economy will be a planned economy 
whether we like it or not. 
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ee \R Father Theophane: 
Here in my little mission in the 
town of “Lasting Peace,” I have been 
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By BASIL BAUER, C.P. 


for those years of toil and sacrifice. 
You are not forgotten here. Your 
first convert (now old), Peter Wu, 


ago. The missionaries who came 
after you—Fathers Jeremiah, Cormac, 
Dunstan, and Gregory—successively 





thinking back over the years on the _ is still here, the Catechist of the mis- required larger quarters for the ever Cl) 
progress the Faith has made in this ston. His name is the first on the increasing number of Christians. So th 
district. Naturally I thought of you baptismal register and he is the the building you had rented for a th 
—for you were the first resident mis- patriarch of the place, a pillar of school was turned into a chapel. In 
sionary in Yungsui, after Father the Church. The little boys and girls no time that also was too small and on 
Raphael, then in Paotsing, had you used to smile upon are now the an addition was tacked on. fo 
“opened the mission”—two little. young men and the young ladies of Then I came along, to reap where T 
rooms in an attic over a shop. Does the town—many with families of I had not sown. Two Masses were m 
it seem so long ago—those early their own—and they still speak of said each Sunday for capacity crowds. u 
days of 1926, when you first entered you. The Chinese never forget. They The little flock kept growing. As se 
the town and found your name _ love to recall the many little in- three Masses could not be said on a fh 
character carved over the city gate? stances of your kindness and interest Sunday, something had to be done. 
Then you knew it was your mission. in them—the long journeys on mule- The Bishop ordered a new church 

f am sure it is of yesterday—the back you made over the mountains _ built. A year went by, taken up with 
memory of that tiresome, dangerous to bring precious medicines to their plans for the church and its con- 
trip through bandit-infested coun- _ sick ones, the games you played with struction. The overseeing part of 
try, the arrival in the strange city them, the candy you always had for the job! You know what it is like. 
of the Miao aborigines with their their grubby little hands. Forever “Aha! You villains! That isn’t ce- 
difficult dialect, the disappointments are they asking about Kuei Shen Fu ment. It’s mud! Come back with 
and the heartaches before the joy in distant America. Nothing would those bricks, you robbers!” At last F 


of your first convert! That is always 
the most difficult part, isn’t it? Get- 
ting a mission started. But it is my 
hope in writing now of the glories 
of the Faith in Yungsui, that in see- 
ing the fruit of the seed you planted, 
you will feel yourself happily repaid 


please them more than to see you 
once again. 

You would never know this mis- 
sion—the changes that have taken 
place! That little two-room shack 
that comprised your church and liy- 
ing quarters, as you know, went long 
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the church was completed—Chinese 
style, in gray brick with a seating 
capacity of four hundred. The Miao 
people are very proud of it and, best 
of all, are not too critical of any 
architectural defects. 

One of the sweetest joys I know 
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js to kneel in the back of the church 
of an evening as the Christians are 
reciting Night Prayers, the men on 
the one side and the women on the 
other. One side leading off with the 
prayer and the other side taking it 
up. And all in the beautiful chant 
to which the Chinese sing their 
prayers. There is something about 
that chant. One hears it day in and 
day out, yet never tires of it.. It is 
always prayerful, always restful. 
Some day a musician will hear this 
chant and then there will be much 
written about it, as there has been 
about the Mozarabic Chant or the 
Gregorian Chant, 
to which latter 
the Chinese is 
much akin. 

The reverence 
of the Chinese for 
the House of God 
is evident. Enter- 
ing and leaving 
the church, men, 
women, and children walk with 
folded hands and eyes cast down. 
The Miao women with their turbans 
wound high on their heads and their 
gaily embroidered clothes are in 
striking contrast to the more soberly 
dressed Chinese women with their 
modest prayer veils. These latter 
with their veils which throw into 
relief their serene and peaceful coun- 
tenances and with their infants in 
arms look like Madonnas. (The 
Chinese women in the interior of 
China do not wear hats, so in church 
they use black veils draped over 
their heads.) 

If Francis Thompson dropped into 
our church, he would think he had 
found the “Nurseries of Heaven.” 
There are so many infants with their 
mothers. These infants in arms are 
usually perched on the backs of the 
seats in front during prayers and 
from there lordly survey the scene. 
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At times the harmony is broken by 
a lusty yell. But more power to their 
little throats! They can yell all they 
want in our church. 

The infants who can toddle have 
a grand time crawling around under 
the benches. They are ingenious in 
the games they can cook up under 
those benches to occupy themselves 
while their mothers are praying. 
Now and again a little head will 
come up and in a childish treble 
sing out: “Holy Mary, Mother of 
God, pray for us sinners!” —and then 
down again to its engrossing game 
under the benches. One little tyke 
found a flower under a seat one day 
and grandly walked up and down 
the aisle distributing the petals to 
those who caught his fancy. You can 
see I have many prayerful distrac- 
tions in church. 

Besides the church, the mission 
now boasts of a Men’s and Wom- 
en’s Catechumenate—both substan- 
tial brick buildings and ever crowded 
with those studying the teachings of 
the Catholic Church. Since the be- 
ginning of the war we have had a 


refugee camp to care for the many 
homeless ones who flocked here 
from the war-torn districts. The 


refugee children have been attend- 
ing a school in the camp, organized 
and conducted by the mission. As 
soon, however, as opportunity and 
funds permit, a school will be added 
to the buildings of the mission as a 
crowning feature. Yungsui is still liv- 
ing up to its name of “Lasting 
Peace,” for though we have had 
many air-alarms, so far we have had 
no bombings. Or as the children say, 
“They have dropped no eggs here.” 

Up ull now, the temporary rectory 
was being used as a combined dis- 
pensary and office. But due to the 
crowds flocking here daily for medi- 
cal care, the Bishop has granted per- 
mission to build another rectory and 
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turn this house over 
entirely to dispensary 
work. Last September 
saw the grand climax 
to your work and that ° 
of the other mission- 
aries in the Visitation 
of His Excellency, 
Bishop O'Gara, to this 
flourishing Christian- 
ity. At that time we 
had the impressive 
Dedication of the new 
church and the beau- 
tiful ceremony of 
Confirmation, when 
about .one hundred 
received the strengthening grace of 
the Holy Ghost and became Soldiers 
of Christ in a pagan land. 

That was a wonderful day in the 
history of the mission, and I am sure 
Father James caught the spirit of 
the occasion in his article. Your 
timely cablegram, showing that your 
heart was still in Yungsui, capped 
the day and brought joy and conso- 
lation to everyone. Would that our 
dear old benefactress in Cincinnati 
whose hard earnings built this 
Church of Saint Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, could have seen the joy and 
appreciation. of the Christians of 
Yungsui. In making her donation to 
the Bishop, she had asked that the 
church be built where many faithful 
would be assembled daily to offer 
praise to God, and the Bishop had 
assured her that Yungsui was just 
such a field. This wish has been ful- 
filled; nor will the Miaos ever forget 
their zealous friend overseas whose 
generosity made possible this grand 
church. 

Now I must tell you of an incident 
that has recently occurred and which 
has set the Chinese talking for miles 
around. Surely you will readily recall 
Philip Yang. You spent many weary 
nights and days, he tells me, instruct- 
ing him in the rudiments of the 
Faith in that little shack you called 
your home. Philip is now a most fer- 
vent Christian with the faith that 
moves mountains. His faith is sure 
and his confidence in God boundless. 
Perhaps you may remember his sis- 
ter. She married a pagan and went 
to live in the neighboring village of 
Wa Chang. A baby came. But soon 
after the birth, mother and child 
became ill. Phil took some medicine 
and went to his sister who by this 
time was near death. Immediately 
his sister and the child picked up. 
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When Phil returned with the news 
[ was overjoyed, for many requests 
had come in to open a station in 
this village. Here was the providen- 
tial time, It was immediately decided 
that Phil and the old catechist, Peter 
Wu, should set out at once to pre- 
pare the way. Before they could start, 
these plans received an awful jolt 
with the disconcerting announce- 
ment that mother and child had 
again taken sick and the baby had 
already died. Following quickly came 
the additional bad news that the 
mother was also dead. That seemed 
the end of our hopes of starting a 
mission in Wa Chang. Phil’s faith, 
however, rose to the occasion. “Don’t 
worry, Father,” he said, “God will 
find a way and we'll yet open in 
Wa Chang.” 

Phil’s sister was not a Christian. 
Yet I know she was disposed and 
intended to study doctrine in view 
of entering the Church as soon as 
the opportunity came. She was a 
good girl and I'm sure she had Bap- 
tism of Desire. So before Phil left, 
[ cautioned him against permitting 


any pagan rites or superstitious prac- 
tices at the funeral. He was able to 
prevent all such, with the exception 
of the superstitious practice of 


“choosing the propitious day.” 

You will remember this pagan 
practice of having a bonze choose a 
“propitious” day for the funeral, lest 
if it be not a lucky day, the departed 
one will come back and work harm, 
first on the nearest of kin, and then 
all the way down the line to embrace 
the whole village. Well, the pagans 
of Wa Chang were adamant on 
choosing a day of good omen. Phil 
protested vigorously. But to no avail. 
Those pagans weren't going to be 
harmed by any angry spirit. The 
whole village was against him and 
there was nothing he could do. The 
day chosen was the fifteenth after 
the death. 

When I heard this I was shocked 
and I dreaded the consequences for 
that village. Chinese do not embalm 
their dead. Chinese coffins are not 
air-tight. In the blistering heat of 
July, thought I, that coffin will work 
more havoc than any vengeful spirit. 
The imperturbable Phil was not dis- 
turbed. He sprinkled the body with 
Holy Water, said some prayers, and 
closed the coffin, calmly announcing 
to the assembled mourners there 
would be no odor. The Sunday fol- 
lowing, Phil attended Mass in town 


and assured me there was still no 
change—all was as on the day the 
coffin had been closed. The day of 
the funeral finally came and, as a 
friendly gesture, I sent the catechist, 
Mr. Wu, to attend as a representative 
from the mission and as sort of un- 
official observer. As the funeral was 
in the hands of pagans, in a pagan 
village, I could not go myself. I 
waited impatiently for Mr. Wu's re- 
turn to hear the rest of the tale. He 
came back with a glowing account 
of a miracle having taken place. I 
listened raptly to his story. 

The whole village was talking 
about the miracle. Throughout those 
fifteen days of intense heat, there was 
not the slightest trace of any un- 
pleasant odor emanating from the 
cofin. Mr. Wu emphatically testified 
to this himself. He related how at 
Chinese wakes, the mourners get 
away as far as possible from the 
coffin. At this one, however, they 
wept leaning against the coffin. The 
coffin itself was even open on the 
day of the funeral, for in moving it 
preparatory to the funeral proces- 
sion, the bottom became loose and 
carpenters had to repair it. Even 
then there was no unpleasantness. 

The procession to the grave was 
more like that of a wedding. All 
along the way, the mourners were 
babbling with joy at the wondrous 
thing that had taken place. After 
the burial, they gathered around 
Phil and asked him what he had 
done to cause this unheard of mar- 
vel. Phil told them he had done 
nothing. He had merely sprinkled 
the body with Holy Water, said a 
few prayers to the One True God, 
and God had done the rest. As a 
result of this happening, twenty 
families in this village are now study- 
ing doctrine and we'll soon have 
many more believing, loving, and 
trusting in the good Lord, as Phil 
does. How strange and inscrutable 
are the ways of God—to turn defeat 
into victory in this wondrous man- 
ner! 

In considering the splendid growth 
of Christianity in the Mission of 
Yungsui, I cannot help but see it as 
another striking exemplification of 
the words of Saint Paul: “Paul 
planted; Apollo watered; but it is 
God who gives the increase.” And 
we who are now reaping the fruits 
of the harvest, are not ungrateful to 
you, who with toil even unto physical 
breakdown and with many tears, 
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planted the seed; and our lasting 
thanks go out to those zealous read. 
ers of THe Sicn whose unceasing 
prayers have obtained for this mis. 
sion the blessing of an extraordinary 
fertility and a future of unbounded 
promise. 

It is our cherished hope that some 
day a few of our missionaries here 
may be set aside solely for work 
amongst the Miao tribes. Our limited 
personnel now prevents the execu- 
tion of this plan. Besides, we are 
not in a position to earmark special 
funds for the further development 
of Yungsui and the two neighboring 
hsien, or counties, where the Miao 
tribes are in the majority. 

While these unspoiled people of 
the mountains are very receptive of 
the Faith, we know quite well that 
we should make even greater prog- 
ress if we had time to master the 
Miao language. You yourself were 
aware of this and mentioned it on 
several occasions. But, as you well 
know, the Miao have no written lan- 
guage. In the more remote places 
of this district a good deal of our 
work is done through an interpreter. 
One would have to spend consider- 
able time in memorizing this almost 
completely different tongue. 

It is too much to expect that we 
shall be able to do this in the near 





future unless peace comes very soon. 
As matters stand now, the Fathers 
are doing double duty, because of 
their ordinary missionary activities 
and the added burden of relief work. 
But some day, please God, we shall 
have a sufficient number of priests 
to give full attention to these people. 
The Mission of Lasting Peace will 
become, in God’s good time, the Mis- 
sion of Enduring Faith. Meantime, 
I can assure you that we shall make 
every effort to profit by the keen in- 
terest and the extremely friendly 
spirit of the people whom you know 
and admire so much. 
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Tat is what he is called in 
China. But to identify him, he is 
the Most Reverend Cuthbert M. 
O'Gara, C.P., Vicar Apostolic of 
Yiianling. As to his Oriental sobri- 
quet—thereby hangs a tale. A myriad 
of tales, in. fact. 

The main street of Yiianling is 20 
feet wide at its broadest point. 
Ordinarily it is a turgid stream of 
humanity. But when air alarms are 
in process, and _ before shattering 
bombs are strewing it with debris it 
is like a lane in a city of the dead. 
Shops are boarded tightly; mongrel 
curs whimper, frightened by the 
strange solitude; solitary soldiers, 
courageous in duty, stand unmoving. 

The raid is over. Reverberations 
of exploding bombs have droned 
away into the distance. Dust and 
smoke hang low over the already 
half-ruined city. The still immov- 
able soldiers stand unflinching but 
pale after another hideous flirt with 
death. Then striding along through 
the swirling dust and smoke comes 


the unmistakable figure of the 
“stretcher-bearer Bishop.” 
His long black Chinese gown 


flaps around him, a worn Panama 
hat exudes decrepitude, a golden 
chain glints on his neck, and a pec- 
toral cross bobs serenely at his chest. 
His hurried gait covers ground rap- 
idly and at each corner the sentinel 
guard gives him a comradely smile 
and a stiff salute. Behind the Bishop, 
legs scurrying haphazardly to keep 
up, comes the Catholic Mission 
Rescue Squad. Stretchers are slung 
from their shoulders while on their 
backs are the medical kits. 

No words are wasted. From the 
mission the Bishop has noted the 
spot or spots that have suffered. 
Priests and Seminarians, Sisters and 
charges, all have fled to the hills 
with the first alarm. But they too 
have spotted the stricken areas. And 
as they hurry to the spot, the Bishop 
and his squad arrive on the scene. 
A word here and a gesture there 
from the Bishop and the rescue work 
is on. Those whose injuries are 
minor are treated on the spot by 


The Stretcher-Bearer Bishop 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


the priests and Sisters. The badly 
hurt are immediately loaded on the 
stretchers and borne off to the Cath- 
olic Mission hospital where the doc- 
tor and other Sisters await them. 

In the meantime, what of the 
Bishop? He has gone into the ruins. 
Smoke blears his eyes, walls some- 
times crash around him, but the 
cries of the trapped guide him on. 
And when the supplementary work- 
ers arrive he has the situation in 
hand. No _ useless searching,, no 
wasted efforts. Under his direction 
the poor unfortunates are removed 
in the quickest possible time. Only 
when he is assured that no one re- 
mains behind does he quit the 
ruined buildings. Then look at him. 
His hat might be missing and his 
partly bald head well singed. His face 
streaked with soot and perspiration, 
his gown torn and soiled. His hands 
bleeding or burned. 

There have been times when a 
stretcher-bearer has been hurt. Then 
without ado, His Excellency takes his 
place. And with the straps on his 
shoulders and the shafts in his 
bruised hands, he will trudge along 
to the hospital—a_stretcher-bearer 
Bishop. And he has done more than 
that. Once he was just quitting the 
scene of disaster when he heard a 
faint cry. On investigation he found 
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a poor coolie half buried beneath 
the debris. Quickly he dug the fellow 
out. Then he discovered that the 
unfortunate chap had been badly in- 
jured. Up he went onto the back of 
the Bishop and His Excellency car- 
ried him a mile or more to the 
hospital. 

That is a picture of a mission 
Bishop that the American people 
should cherish. No royal purple, 
but a wounded coolie; no jewelled 
mitre, but a smoke-blackened hat; 
no pomp and circumstance, but the 
misery of a stricken people. His an- 
ointed hands clasped those of Christ’s 
wounded; his episcopal shoulders 
bore a torn and bruised Christ; 
and the blood of the Mystical 
Christ trickled down to the ground 
at his feet. 

America is agog today over the 
efforts to assist the valiant Chinese. 
Yet American Bishops like this 
“stretcher-bearer Bishop” and their 
priests and Sisters have been giving 
unsung assistance to a brave and 
stricken land. May their efforts be 
seconded by the generous apprecia- 
tion of those who read about this 
“stretcher-bearer Bishop.” We can all 
be well proud of him. Dollars may 
buy guns for the Chinese but only 
blood and toil can buy souls. And 
souls are immortal. 





A fallen beam forms a cross behind Bishop O’Gara and the Sisters 
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NOW IT CAN BE SEEN 


Photographs By Caspar Caulfield, C. P. 
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The ruined convent! Once 
the sacred retreat of the 
Sisters; the abode of the 
Blessed Sacrament; a power 
house of holiness and con- 
secrated learning 
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When demolition and in- 
cendiary bombs blast and 
burn the visible structures 
of the Missions, they 
strike only the outer shell 
of the Church; they cannot 
reach her soul. The Faith 
takes deeper root 
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F Send Your Offering Now to 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


% THE SIGN 
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The desolate school! For- 
merly eager children, pagan 
and Christian, crowded 
through these portals, to be 
educated under the kindly 
discipline of the Sisters of 
Charity. Help them rebuild! 
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Unfailing is the mission- 

aries’ deep devotion to their 

sacred charge. Smiling out 

of these ruins our priests 

call to you to recognize the 

heroism of the Sisters and 
to come to their aid 














A BRUSH 
WITH THE BANDITS 


By JAMES LAMBERT, C.P. 


Yes rERDAY morning we started 
for Shih Tieh Hsi. I intended visit- 
ing some sick persons on the way. 
Pentecost would be spent at the out- 
station there, according to my plans; 
then I would visit the many little 
Christianities in that territory. This 
section of our Vicariate has scarcely 
been free from danger these 
past fifteen years. We priests have 
not been able to visit there as often 
as we planned. 

For some reason the mules did not 
want to go. In fact they bade us 
“toodle-loo!” a short way out of 
and came back without us. 
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Nothing daunted, we started a sec- 
ond time from the Mission of Yung- 
shun, and it was a tug of war for a 
time to get going again. The mules 
wanted to return and we wanted to 
2O on 

\bout eleven o'clock we rested at 


a little shop on a very long and steep 
hillside. A man was frying little puff- 
balls over the fire. We had him make 
some specials with peppers inside, 
and the five of us made a meal out of 
them. It was a good thing we did. 
That was our last meal until dark, 
though it is questionable as to how 


much appetite we had during the 
next few hours. 

\bout half-past eleven we started 
down the hill once more. It was so 


steep we walked, and the mules were 
led. We had not gone far when I 
heard twigs crackling in the brush 
at the roadside. Well, that was noth- 
ing! But whoever was stepping on 
those twigs seemed too much in a 
hurry. And then from behind us, we 
heard: “Don’t walk! Don’t walk!” 
When we looked around, there was 
a crowd of wild-looking men, who 
seemed rather scared. When I saw 
the guns and the cartridge belts, I 
thought they might be home guards 
who were rounding up bandits. One 


fellow with a big mop of hair asked 
who we were. He seemed very un- 
easy, and kept looking up and down 
the trail. As they came closer I 
looked them over more carefully. 
Now it was my turn to be uneasy. 
There was no mistaking them—they 
were themselves, “gentlemen of the 
road.” 

I said: “We're from the Yungshun 
Lord of Heaven Church!” 

And when the fellow replied: 
“That cuts no ice with me, buddy. 
Get a move on!,” I thought that he 
meant we could continue on our 
way. So down the road I started once 
more. The Chinese with me got his 
real meaning, however, and told me 
to hurry up the hill into the brush. 
They did not like the looks of those 
guns. Before we got to the brush, 
quite a few of the stick-up men had 
their hands in our pockets, and don’t 
think they came out empty. We went 
up a path through the trees and 
came to a clearing. There other men 
were sitting about in a circle. 

“Oh, boy! The rest of the gang!,” 
thought I. So I stepped into the cir- 
cle and awaited developments. It was 
a real surprise when nothing hap- 
pened. I was soon to discover that 
these gentlemen were “guests” like 
myself. They sat in sullen silence. 
And our arrival did not cheer them 
in the least. 

And then the bandits came up. I 
had two small baskets, with clothes, 
medicine, etc. Some took the tops 
off the baskets and began throwing 
out the contents in every direction. 
Each kept what he liked. They took 
the oil stocks from my pocket; also 
the ritual. When I explained to them 
what these were, the leaders would 
return them. But one little snip of a 
lad, whose face I could slap (only 
he had a gun), took a fancy to the 
gold—and held on to the stocks. I 
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A bandit poses for his picture 


kept my eye on him, hoping some op- 
portunity might occur for me to re- 
cover the gold case with the holy 
oils. 

One of the bandits forced me to 
remove my shoes and then searched 
them for money. Another pulled out 
the paper in my sun-helmet hat 
band. One fresh kid, about sixteen, 
emptied the pockets of the riding 
trousers, felt down the legs—but 
could not figure out what sort of 
contraption these trousers were, 
laced so tight. So he made me take 
them off and turned them inside out. 
It was amusing to see him feel the 
pocket sacks—but find no way to get 
his hand in—until he went around 
once more to the outside. Then he 
gave them back to me. And I guess 
I looked just as amusing to him in 
my breezy dishabille. Anyhow I was 
pleased to have this essential part of 
my wardrobe returned, since I didn’t 
know where we were going. 

The brigands took none of the 
clothes that I had on. But they did 
take the shirt off the catechist’s back 
and also his glasses and sun-helmet; 
also the cook's hat, foreign style. And 
they made everyoné change his new 
grass sandals for old ones. Some of 
the “brethren” were tough-looking 
yeggs. The leader found an Amer- 
ican paper dollar that was in my 
wallet. And all the time he was ex- 
amining it—and asking what it was 
—he kept a revolver swinging in his 
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hand and pointed toward my mid- 
section. 

“Oh, boy! If that cannon goes 
off!,” thought I. The youngsters were 
the ones of whom we had to be care- 
ful. For almost an hour, no one 
thought of looking for a wrist watch. 
Then a bright hopeful asked me if 
[ had one. I played dumb, as if I 
did not understand him. So he 
showed me how to pull up my sleeve, 
and there went the good watch 
father Procurator had bought not 
so long ago. Other bandits were very 
preeable. One fine, intelligent-look- 
ing fellow found my Gillette razor 
case. He asked what it was. When he 
learned it was for shaving—he took 
one look at my whiskers—and must 
haye figured I needed that razor 
worse than he did. So he gave it 
back. The gesture was not entirely 
heroic, for the smooth-faced young 
man’ would probably never be 
bothered with a beard. 

Those of us who had been robbed 
sat still when other folks came down 
the road. Then the bandits hauled 
them in, and went through the same 
proceedings. Before evening we had 
quite a merry crew. One fellow 
grinned, and said he had not eaten 
breakfast. And we, of the Lord of 
Heaven Church, were happy we had 
eaten those puff-balls. The mules 
thought it was a picnic. Nothing to 
do but eat grass! The agreeable 
bandit had told me we could rest 
awhile and then go. But some tough 
fellows after a time unsaddled the 
mules. I thought then, we were in 
for a stay. However, they were only 
looking through the blankets, etc., 





In these Yungshun 





hills the author was held up by bandits 


for money. They were disappointed. 

Toward evening we heard a 
whistle blow. I suppose that was sort 
of quitting time for the day! Then, 
a little later, no bandits were to be 
seen. We gathered what was left of 
our belongings—and everybody went 
his way. The Mass wine was left— 
and most of the hosts (though 
thrown about in the basket). The 
ritual, sermon, and doctrine books 
were saved, as also the medicine, 
baskets, rubbers, and umbrella. All 
in all, it had not been too bad a 
hold-up, as far as I was concerned. 
I had first thought that they would 
take everything. 

The catechist lost about sixty-five 
dollars. He had another wallet with 
a few dollars in an inside pair of 
pants. The bandits did not find it 
—and, early in the proceedings, he 
dropped it in the grass. Talk of 
presence of mind! That boy was 
clever. When the bandits had gone 
he picked up the cash, and every- 
body had a laugh. It doesn’t take 
much to relieve the tension, after 
such an experience. 

People along the way were sur- 
prised to see us going toward town 
again so late. Some asked where we 
had been. “Just having a lark in the 
mountains,” says one bright wit. And 
folks must have thought we had 
been drinking, when everyone began 
to chuckle. Thanks to that wallet, 
we had enough to buy eggs at one 
shop—cigarettes at another—and a 
Chinese soft drink at a third. 

There’s only one sad thing about 
the whole affair. I received some 


shaving sticks last winter, and had 





started on the last stick recently. The 
bandits forgot to give it back with 
the razor. So, unless aid comes they'll 
take up a collection for me, next 
time we meet—so I get some soap and 
shave these whiskers. 

We are not at all upset over our 
experience. As you know, we have 
been free from banditry for some 
time. And there is little likelihood 
of the authorities permitting such 
amateurs as we met to develop into 
an organization of any size. 

Certainly we here in the North 
country have very little to complain 
about in comparison with our other 
missionaries who are in cities that 
are being bombed by the Japa- 
nese. We do have alarms, of course, 
since the planes fly over here on 
their way to some of the large cities 
west of us. There is no guarantee 
that they may not drop some of their 
bombs when we least expect them. 
A false sense of security has often 
been the prelude to disaster, where 
civilian populations are threatened 
from the air. 

We are trying to do our bit in 
these fearful days by giving all at- 
tention possible to the refugees, of 
whom we have many. Our problems 
are financial, like those of all the 
missionaries who are attempting to 
accomplish much with meager re- 
sources. Here too are sights of the 
old, and the very young who have 
been separated from their families 
in districts which lie nearer to the 
coast, and which are now under the 
domination of the invader. Some of 
the stories of these refugees are epics 
of personal bravery and almost un- 
believable endurance. Theirs is a 
courage at which we simply marvel. 

I honestly believe that there is far 
more dogged patriotism than bitter- 
ness in their hearts. They are de- 
termined that the “good earth” 
which is theirs shall one day be 
wrested from the grasp of those who 
have taken it over by force. Their 
characteristic patience is surely serv- 
ing the Chinese well in this pro- 
longed struggle for national integrity. 

We have many convincing ex- 
amples that the people here are 
grateful for the aid from America 
which has made it possible for us to 
do relief work. We continue to hope 
that our voice will be heard, even 
though we are so remote from North 
America. We look now, as we have 
in the past, to your indispensable 
and deeply appreciated charity. 















Sister PHILIPPA 


GETS 


MISLAID 


ByEnid © 
Dinnis ee 


R EVEREND Mother was sitting 


in her little room at the Convent of 
St. Philomena; she was interviewing 
Sister Vincent, her assistant and 


stand-by on the Martha side of life. 

The mean little apartment was 
coated over with gray dust that 
could not be dusted away: the win- 
dows were cracked where the glass 
was not entirely missing, for there 
had been an air raid, and St. Philo- 
mena’s had suffered from blast. The 
Martha side of religious life was at 
that moment definitely in evidence. 

“I've made up my mind to it at 
last,” Rev. Mother told her assist- 
ant. “We must evacuate. It’s not fair 
to the old ones to remain- here.” 

Sister Vincent’s face fell. It was 
she who had nailed the Union Jack 
to the shattered woodwork of the 
gable that had gone sideways. She 
ventured a comment. 

“But the old ones seem to mind 
it least of all. Dear old Sister Phil- 
ippa is going as strong as ever.” 

Rey. Mother smiled a sturdy war- 
time smile, and her eye kindled, but 
she shook her head. ‘““That’s because 
she’s too old to realize things,” she 
said, which was true enough—Sister 
Vincent knew it to be so. Sister 
Philippa’s sole concession to Ger- 
man activities during the blitz raid 
had been to place her picture of the 
Nativity in the drawer instead of 
leaving it on the top of the chest 
of drawers in case a bomb should 
alight on the latter. The Sister had 
a great devotion to the Infant Jesus. 

The community had been for 
over 73 years in its present home. 
The exact time could always be 
reckoned by Sister Philippa’s age. 
She had been just 21 when she en- 
tered, and the Sisters had newly 


moved. into the house at that time. 
Sister Philippa kept them carefully 
reminded of her age; she was proud 
of her 95 years; but not of the in- 
firmities which accompany such an 
advanced age. She found it hard to 
be resigned’ to inactivity. She had 
always been a worker. Cleaning and 
scrubbing had been her forte. No 
one could remember her doing any- 
thing else. Successive Superiors had 
congratulated themselves on possess- 
ing a subject who clung to no 
memories of a genteel past and had 
no occasion to jib at the rough 
work, or hanker after “using a talent 
for God” that was of no particular 
use to the community. The aged Sis- 
ter was becoming a little bit hard of 
hearing, as she put it, and she 
couldn't see as well as she had. The 
first interfered with listening to in- 
structions, and the second with do- 
ing needlework. 

“Now, Sister, you can’t have it 
both ways,” Father Swan, the nuns’ 
confessor told her. “You can’t be the 
oldest member of the community 
and thread needles and hear what 
everybody is saying.” 

“I suppose I can’t,” Sister Phil- 
ippa admitted, “but it is terribly 
hard to be resigned.” 

“You mustn’t be resigned,” Father 
Swan retorted. “You must be grate- 
ful. You must say ‘alleluia’ every 
time you can’t catch what's being 
said, and ‘Glory be’ every time you 
can’t see to thread your needle. 
That’s the right way to be resigned.” 

Sister Philippa obediently tried it 
out, but her audible alleluias dur- 
ing Rev. Mother’s instructions threw 
the speaker off constantly, and it 
was even more embarrassing when a 
Father gave them their Retreat. She 
was firmly discouraged on that occa- 
sion from employing Father Swan’s 
agenda contra. 

But to return to Reverend Mother. 
Her mind definitely made up, she 
set to work to find somewhere to go 
to, the convent in Bligh Street being 
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no longer inhabitable—even by q 
sturdy community which took eyac. 
uation as a defeatist procedure 
posed to the spirit of “There'll a}. 
ways be an England.” The Sisters 
were told to pray that a house might 
be forthcoming in a safe area. Only 
Sister Philippa was kept in the dart 
for the time being. 

So the Sisters prayed; and a few 
days later it fell out that Sir John 
Neville, of Framlington, in the 
county of Safeshire, when sitting in 
the library at Framlington Coun, 
was disturbed by his wife rushing 
in full of eagerness to pass on the 
idea that had come to her suddenly 
while she was gardening. 

“If we must lend the house for 
some patriotic purpose when we go 
to Eire,” Lady Neville said to her 
husband, “why not offer it to a com- 
munity of nuns? They would take 
care of the place and be perfectly 
harmless.” 

She glanced round the room. It 
was a handsome, dignified apart. 
ment. The Nevilles had owned the 
place for centuries. Its walls were 
decorated with family _ portraits, 
mostly red-coated soldiers. ‘The area 
in which the Court stood was known 
as a “safe” one, but relatives in Eire 
were persuading Sir John and his 
wife to visit them for the duration. 
Their children were all grown up, 
the daughters married and the sons 
fighting in the three services; only 
the fear of an evacuee invasion had 
held them back until the brilliant 


brain-wave swept across the mind of 


Lady Neville while she was inspect- 
ing the seedlings. 

Sir John took kindly to the idea. 

“Nuns would like the place,” his 
wife went on. “They would catch 
the atmosphere.” The Framlington 
Nevilles had kept to the old Faith. 

Sir John smiled. “Such as it is,” 
he said. “I’m afraid soldiering is 
more a family characteristic than 
religion. I doubt if one great-aunt 
in religion could create an atmos 
phere. Still, it’s quite a good idea. 
We can ask Father Smith if he 
knows of any nuns who want to 
clear out of a dangerous area.” 

So it came about that within an 
amazingly short space of time after 
they had started praying Rev. 
Mother was able to inform the Sis 
ters that she had received, through 
a priest friend of Father Swan’s, 
the offer of a house in Safeshire for 
their use for the duration. 
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September, 1941 


Rev. Mother chose recreation 
time to give them the good news. 
Sister Philippa was there with the 
others, but that didn’t matter as she 
would not hear what was being said. 
“We are all prepared to put up with 
inconvenience,” Rev. Mother said. 
“Poverty is our luxury, and we will 
have to do without it as regards 
our new surroundings. Framlington 
Court is almost one of ‘the stately 
homes of England,’ but we must be 
very thankful that we have found a 
roof to cover us that hasn’t been 
blown half off.” 

Sister Philippa looked inquiringly 
at her neighbor. Something interest- 
ing was being said. She murmured 
an inaudible alleluia, and then 
whispered: “What is Mother say- 
ing?” 

“She’s telling us about a beautiful 
country house that hasn’t been 
bombed,”” Sister Michael told her. 
“She'll tell you some more about it 
herself.” 

Preparations had to be started at 
once, Sister Philippa would have to 
be told that she was to leave the 
house where she had spent seventy- 
four years. Rev. Mother liked so 
little the task before her that it was 
almost a relief when the alert 
sounded in the night and the zoom 
of planes was heard overhead. It 
might simplify matters. The Sisters 
betook themselves to the shelter pro- 
vided for them in the garden. On 
account of her infirmity Sister Phil- 
ippa was allowed to remain in bed. 
When the “all clear” had sounded 
at the end of an extraordinarily 
noisy and unpleasant night, Rev. 
Mother embraced her opportunity. 
She visited Sister Philippa in her 
cell. The old Sister was as bright as 
a button. 

“There must have been over a 
hundred planes flying over us and 
dropping bombs,” Rev. Mother said. 

The old Sister’s face lost a little 
of its cheeriness. “Yes,” she said, “I 
got out of bed and had a look, but 
I couldn’t see them. It must have 
been a fine sight.” She sighed, and 
repeated the Gloria, making the 
Sign of the Cross. 

“It was a miracle that we were not 
bombed,” Rev. Mother said. “But,” 
she added, “it is wrong to tempt 
Providence. We must not go on 
doing so”; and then she brought 
forth the devastating news. “I have 
arranged for the community to go 
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The shabby valise stood beside her. One of the younger Sisters made a grab at it. “Don’t 
trouble,” Sister Philippa said. “Sanders will send Thomas along to take it upstairs” 


away to a safe place until the war 
is over. 

Sister Philippa took the trumpet 
from her ear and thought. 

“Some of the young ones might be 
glad to go,” she said. “Young folk 
are timid. We old ones can stay and 
look after the house, and the ehapel. 
They can’t send Our Lord away 
from His home.” 

Rev. Mother could hardly forbear 
to smile. ““We shall take Our Lord 
with us,” she told the gallant old 


soul. He will have a new and a 
beautiful home at Framlington 
Court.” 


Sister Philippa had not replacea 
the ear trumpet. She caught part of 
the answer—but the name of the 
new house did not greatly interest 
her. She would be staying behind. 

There appeared to be no reason 
for saying any more to Sister Phil- 
ippa. She continued to go her way 
quietly. The Sisters humored her 
when she asked them if they were 
running away or stopping on. It 
appeared to Sister Philippa that 
most of them were running away. 

The chapel had to be dismantled. 
They left that to the last. The Sis- 
ters’ personal belongings and their 
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mattresses were all that had to be 
taken to the new home so far as 
furniture went. Rev. Mother told 
them jokingly that she did not see 
herself sleeping in a four-post bed- 
stead with silken curtains. But when 
the great day arrived everything had 
been arranged to a nicety. A private 
bus was to bear the community to 
its destination—it would be some- 
thing over an hour’s run—and Rev. 
Mother would follow in a car with 
the Sisters who remained behind 
her to have tke last look 
\fter some discussion it 
was agreed that Sister Philippa had 
better do the journey in the car. It 
would be more comfortable for her 
the bus, coming as it «were 
straight out of her bed. 

In good time on the fateful morn- 
ine the bus-load of Sisters and lug- 
gage, including a hamper contain- 
ing two convent cats, made its way 
from the battered house in Bligh 
Street, almost the last of the evac- 
uees from that ill-treated purlieu. 
\n hour or so later the car arrived 
to collect Rev. Mother and her com- 
panions. 


W ith 


around 


than 


Che last moment had arrived. All 
that was left to be done was to fetch 
down Sister Philippa. She had been 
dressed for the journey up in her 
cell. They had almost forgotten 
about her, they had been so busy 
through the various rooms to 
sure that nothing had been 
that ought to be taken with 
Poor old Sister! Perhaps it 
have been wiser for her to 
have gone along with the others. 

Sister Paul returned to the parlor 


voing 
make 
left 

them 


would 


where Rev Mother was waiting. 
Her face was a study in perplexity. 
“She's not there,” she said. 
“Neither is her luggage.” 
Rev. Mother was perfectly calm. 
“If she is not there,” she said, “she 
certainly isn’t anywhere else, for we 


been all over the house; and 

luggage has gone as well it 
means that she has been taken along 
with the others in the bus. Perhaps 
it was the better plan. I suppose 
they thought that someone had con- 
sulted me.” 

Just 


ounel 


have 


ir hei 


to make sure they had an- 
look round the dreary, de- 


serted habitation. Rev. Mother took 
another last peep at her garden, her 
special pride, if nuns may be al- 
lowed to use such a word. Building 


the shelter had somewhat spoilt it, 


but it still retained some of its 
charm. Rev. Mother had no senti- 
mental reasons for wishing to say 
“good-by” to the shelter. 

A great welcome awaited Rev. 
Mother and her companions at the 
new home. The newly arrived in- 
mates were assembled in the vast 
hall where portraits of fierce, red- 
coated military personages gazed 
down on them, together with those 
of ladies very much of the world. 
There was one portrait of a young 
girl in a white satin gown of the 
crinoline period. She had an arrest- 
ingly beautiful face which in spite 
of its sweet expression yet suggested 
the high spirit of the fighting Nev- 
illes. “She reminds me of someone,” 
Sister Michael had remarked. “I ex- 
pect it is of one of our princesses. 
Dear Queen Victoria’s daughters.” 
As the car emptied itself, the ques- 
tion was asked: 

“Where is Sister Philippa?” 

“But she came along with you?” 
Rev. Mother had turned as white 
as a sheet. 

“Indeed she did not,” Sister Vin- 
cent said. 

“Then where is she?” Rev. Mother 
was still keeping calm. 

“Thank Heaven, we have a tele- 
phone,” she said. 

Father Swan was just sitting down 
to his dinner when the telephone 
bell rang. Mrs. Green, his house- 
keeper, was removing the dishcover. 
He went over and took up the re- 
ceiver, and the action was shortly 
followed by the exclamation, “Gosh!” 

“One minute,” Father Swan said, 
and turned round to Mrs. Green. 

“It’s from the Sisters,” he said, 
“out at their new place. They've 


An old nun was seated in one of the stalls. She 
was either fast asleep or dozing 


gone and mislaid Sister Philippa.” 

Mrs. Green didn’t say, “Gosh!” 
but she found an expletive to serve 
her purpose. 

“Certainly, Rev. Mother, I'll go 
round at once; and I had better take 
Mrs. Green with me. The poor old 
soul will have had the fright of her 
life being left behind. A muddle, of 
course. Well, I'll go now. Good-by.” 

So Father Swan’s dinner remained 
untasted and he and his good 
housekeeper made their way in all 
haste to the damaged house in Bligh 
Street. The crooked gable still dis- 
played its Union Jack. “Thumbs 
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up,” it seemed to say. “I’ve not 
evacuated yet; nor am I completely 
detached.” There was no need for a 
latch-key; the window sashes were 
paneless. They still defied Jerry, 

The house was even more silent 
than usual. An uninhabited houg 
has a silence all of its own. The 
pair of searchers peeped into the 
deserted rooms. They called Sister 
Philippa by name. Then they went 
to the chapel. It was cold and bare: 
stripped of its trappings. The taber. 
nacle no longer stood on the naked 
altar. There was no sanctuary lamp, 

“We ought to have come here 
first,” Mrs. Green said, and pointed 
to one of the stalls. A nun was 
seated there. The convent with the 
crooked gable hadn't been complete. 
ly evacuated. She was either fast 
asleep or dozing. Father Swan went 
up to her and touched her gently, 

Sister Philippa looked up. ‘“What- 
ever are you doing here, Sister?” the 
Father asked her, putting his lips 
close to her ear. “Don’t you know 
that everyone else has gone away?” 

Sister Philippa nodded. “They've 
all gone,” she said, and then she 
added, “but J haven't. Jerry couldn't 
get me out. I’m staying with Him. 
She peered toward the bare altar, 
and the tears came into her eyes. 
“But I can’t see the tabernacle,” she 
said, “I’m losing my sight. I can’t see 
it, nor the sanctuary light.” 

Then she crossed herself quickly 
and repeated: “Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost.” 

“But the tabernacle isn’t there,” 
the Father told her, “nor the lamp. 
Your eyes are all right. The Blessed 
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September, 1941 


sacrament is no longer on the altar.” 

Sister Philippa slowly, very slowly, 
absorbed the words spoken to her. 

“Then I don’t mind if I go,” she 
aid, “so long as Hitler doesn’t think 
that he has frightened me off with 
his bombs.” 

“But, Sister,” the Father asked, 
“how on earth did you manage to 
get left behind?” 

Sister Philippa’s blind eyes twin- 
kled. “I hid in the shelter,” she said. 
“They never thought of looking for 
me there.” 

“I took my bag with me,” she 
added, “in case they took it with 
them. It’s there now. It was too 
heavy to bring out again—up the 
steps.” 


T was with great relief that 

Rev. Mother received the tele- 
phone call from Father Swan telling 
her that he had been to Bligh Street 
and reclaimed Sister Philippa, and 
that he would be sending her along 
ina car in charge of a nurse after 
she had been bolstered up with 
some nourishment at the Presbytery. 
“She’s a bit tottery; and of course 
a bit muddled in her poor old 
head,” Father Swan said. “The 
sooner she gets to you the better.” 

So it came about that a third and 
last contingent of the community at 
Bligh Street completed the evacua- 
tion, late in the afternoon. There 
was something fitting in it, after all, 
that Sister Philippa, the oldest mem- 
ber, should be the “last man out.” 

Sister Philippa’s reception was al- 
most equal to that accorded to Rev. 
Mother, for all that her Casabianca- 
ing had not been done under orders. 
She stood in ihe great hall looking 
about her in a bewildered way. The 
shabby old valise which held her 
belongings, if one may use such a 
word of one who had had no be- 
longings for 74 years, stood there 
beside her. One of the young Sisters 
made a grab at it and would have 
borne it away but Sister Philippa 
stopped her. “Don’t trouble,” she 
said. “Sanders will send Thomas 
along to take it upstairs.” 

“Sanders?” the Sister echoed, in- 
terrogatively. “Yes, Sanders—the but- 
ler. If Thomas isn’t about the other 
footman will see to it.” 

The company laughed apprecia- 
tively. Sister Philippa was as game 
a ever—having a joke with them 
over their grand surroundings. Then 
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SIGNATURE OF PAIN 


By SISTER MARY EULALIA, R.S.M. 


Heart, hide your hurt in some dear sacred place, 
Where taunting scrutiny can never peer, 

And with your lyric laughter turn to grace 
The subtle dart from which you shrink in fear. 


Then you shall purchase wisdom at a price 
Too low to measure your excessive gain; 
You will have beauty born of sacrifice, 
And tenderness the signature of pain. 
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Sister Philippa corrected herself. 
“No,” she said, “leave it here, I shall 
be taking it with me tomorrow.” 

“Where are you going tomorrow, 
Sister?” Rev. Mother asked her. Sis- 
ter Philippa answered firmly, and 
with some defiance in her tone. “I 
am going to St. Philomena’s Con- 
vent,” she said. From her tone she 
might have been expected to add, 
“bombs or no bombs.” 

The young lady in the white satin 
crinoline in the portrait looked 
down, as though in approval of the 
high spirit indicated. 

Rev. Mother placed her arm gently 
round the tottering old body. “We 
have got a snug corner for you,” she 
said, “in the room which used to 
be the children’s nursery. It is bright 
and sunny and we have made it into 
our infirmary.” 

So they took Sister Philippa up 
and tucked her in bed. Her eyes 
wandered round the walls. “Ah,” 
she murmured, “my eyes are getting 
worse. I can’t see the funny pictures 
on the wallpaper.” 

“There are no pictures on the 
wallpaper,” Rev. Mother told her. 
The walls were creamy-white, and 
severely devoid of decoration. But Sis- 
ter Philippa was unable to hear what 
Rev. Mother was saying, so she fol- 
lowed her “Glory be” with an alleluia. 

Sister Philippa had taken to her 
bed for good. She got steadily 
weaker. They gave her the last Sac- 
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raments and she lay very contentedly 
gazing with her all-but-sightless eyes 
at the white walls. Then one eve- 
ning when Rev. Mother went in to 
say “Good night” there was a change. 
Sister Philippa was restless, and very 
flushed and eager. 

“I can see them,” she whispered— 
the pictures. The cow jumping over 
the moon and little Miss Muffet.” 

The Mother bent over her. 

“It’s time to go to sleep, Sister 
dear,” she said. “Say a little prayer 
that God will keep you safe.” 

Sister Philippa closed her eyes. 
She joined her thin old hands and 
obeyed. The words of the prayer 
came slowly but smoothly:— 


“Jesus, tender shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night; 
Through the darkness be Thou 

near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light.” 


MoT found Sister Philippa 
safe indeed. She had passed in 
her sleep through the Golden Gates 
on the beautiful feet of childhood. 

Death gave back to Sister Philip- 
pa her long-departed, unsuspected 
beauty. “How lovely she looks,” 
Sister Michael said. “She must have 
been very beautiful once on a time.” 

“And she looks so young,” Sister 
Paul agreed. “She might be as young 
as the lady in the portrait down- 
stairs. Do you know, she reminds me 
a little bit of her.” 


















































Two scenes from the, screen version of 
The Little Foxes.” Right: Bette Davis 
and Herbert Marshall, who play the 
eading roles, are pictured with three 
members of the supporting cast. Below: 
Richard Carlson and Teresa Wright 
re the young lovers in the film 
adaptation of Lillian Hellman’s play 


H \NS announced for the forthcoming theatrical sea- 
dicate that, despite wars, taxes, and Congressional 
the theater is preparing an exceptionally heavy 
\ sizable portion of the defense money now 
ivishly distributed throughout the country will 
way into the coffers of the entertainment in- 
this winter 
prominent producer mentioned to us recently that 
ison will provide the theater with its golden op- 
ty to recoup financial losses and regain much 
prestige it has sacrificed in the past decade. 
or not this will be the case depends on the 
ficacy of the playwrights and the astuteness of 
oducers themselves. 
Unless our writers supply a sufficient number of in- 
original, clean plays, then this opportunity 
ndeed be lost, and until the day that the producers 
that audiences are far more interested in whole- 
intelligent drama than in sly attempts to circum- 
epted standards of decency, all talk of a rebirth 
theater will remain just talk, and nothing more. 
en all concerned realize that the vast majority 
ntial playgoers are alienated from the theater 
lly because of their fear of embarrassment at 
some off-color musical or sensuous comedy, they may 
decide to change a few plans. 
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By JERRY COTTER 








Life With Father has become the most popular play 
of the past decade, not only because it is being cleverly 
performed and was written by expert playwrights, but 
because it is clean, true-to-life, and humorous, without 
being for one moment smutty or sly. 

If the plans for the coming season include many 
comedies, dramas, and musicals patterned along the 
same lines, the producers may well look forward to the 
winter with glee. If such is not the case, they may enjoy 
the financial success which Broadway bestows on even 
the most immoral offerings, but they cannot hope to 
regain even a measure of that lost prestige of which 
they continually speak. 

* * * * 
THE LITTLE FOXES— (RKO-Goldwyn) — Lillian 
Hellman’s grim tale of an avaricious family of Southern 
industrialists has survived the transition from stage to 
screen with a goodly portion of its dramatic effective 
ness intact. Ordinarily, a story of this type is more 
convincing in the theater, because it lacks the action 
so necessary for a screen play. But excellent technical 
attention and a group performance of unusual luster 
manage to lift it above the heights attained by the 
original. 
The story of the mercenary, merciless Hubbard fam- 


ily and their fanatical greed for wealth and power i 
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“characters more believable by not tempering their re- 
“pulsive fanaticism with even one or two of the better 
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‘not a pleasant one. The author has failed to make her 


“qualities of human nature. In her zeal to paint the 
Yndustrialist group with all the scorn at her command, 
“Miss Hellman stretches the idea to the point of in- 
edulity. It is the principal weak spot in.an otherwise 
tensely thrilling screen drama for adult audiences. 

Bette Davis improves on the stage performance of 
Tallulah Bankhead, adding another sharply etched 

rtrait to her gallery of expert performances, Teresa 
Wright, Dan Duryea, Patricia Collinge, Richard Carl- 
son, Charles Dingle, and Carl Benton Reid, recruited 
from the stage version, add to a brilliant dramatic 
mosaic, but Herbert Marshall continues to be just 
Herbert Marshall without any particular regard for 
the demands of the script. 

; * * * * 

THE STORY OF THE VATICAN— (RKO) —This is 
an absorbing, full-length feature built around the small- 
est Sovereign State in the world. Those who have never 
had the exalting experience of actually visiting Vatican 
City will find it an exciting substitute. Cameras have 
been taken into sections of the Vatican from which 
the average visitor is excluded, and there are many 
excellent and informative scenes of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, the Administration Staff, the radio station, 
the restoration work on the great art masterpieces, the 
crypts beneath the Cathedral, and the awe-inspiring 
murals of Michelangelo, to mention only a few of the 
highlights. Every Catholic who views the film will feel 
a surge of pride, not merely for the ageless art and 
literary treasures of the Vatican, but also at the realiza- 
tion that the Church has contributed so magnificently 
to the advancement of culture and science down through 
the centuries and that it has all been dedicated to the 
glory of God. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen is the narrator, 
and his excellent voice and stirring delivery add much 
to the film’s impressiveness. There are several minor 
details which might be adjusted to make it a more 
interesting, rounded feature, and attention should be 





Jack Benny seems suspicious of James Ellison 
and Richard Haydn in this scene from the screen 
revival of the well-known farce, “Charley’s Aunt” 
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given to a few points which will probably be rather 
obscure to non-Catholic audiences. Nevertheless, the 
film is a praiseworthy and successful attempt to present 
a modern picture of the State from which springs the 
only hope of a permanent and a just world peace. 

* * * a 
CHARLEY’S AUNT-— (goth Century-Fox) —One of the 
biggest surprises of the year is the smooth perform- 
ance of Jack Benny in this revival of the famous 
Brandon Thomas farce. For the first time in his career, 
Benny ceases to be a personality and becomes an actor. 
Those who have failed to see anything too humorous 
in his broadcasts or previous pictures will probably 
be the first to admit that he has done a good job in 
this role. The plot is too well known to all playgoers 
to bear repetition, and there are only one or two minor 
changes in this version. Kay Francis, James Ellison, 
Arleen Whelan and Edmund Gwenn enter into the 
spirit of the farce, and their combined work adds con- 
siderably to the fun. Children will enjoy this, probably 
even more than adults. 
* * * 7” 

HERE COMES MR. JORDAN -— (Columbia) —The 
screen makes an amusing, but fantastic, excursion into 
the metaphysical in this captivating and hilarious light 
comedy. As in the case of Tom, Dick and Harry, this 
is in the nature of a surprise hit, having been produced 
without any of the fanfare usually associated with the 
industry’s successful products. 

A heavyweight title contender crashes in his private 
plane and is immediately escorted by an over-zealous 
celestial messenger to the point of embarkation for the 
recently deceased. There, the discovery is made that 
he has arrived prematurely. He is rushed back to earth 
only to discover upon his arrival that his body has 
already been cremated and he must find another in 
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which to live out his allotted span of fifty more years. 

Reminiscent of Outward Bound and the late, un- 
lamented Topper series, it manages to be amusing and 
refreshing at a time when those qualities are sorely 
needed on the screen. Robert Montgomery is at his 
best as the fighter, but James Gleason, as his bewildered 
manager, steals the principal acting honors. Claude 
Rains, Edward Everett Horton, Rita Johnson, and 
Evelyn Keyes are also excellent. 

The fantastic nature of the idea and its development 
should not be lost sight of by the adult audiences for 
whom the film has been designed. 

* * * * 


WHISTLING IN THE DARK— (MGM) —Despite 
some familiar plot twists and the fact that this mystery- 
comedy has seen service on both stage and screen dur- 
ing the past ten years, the present version is fresh and 
breezy and palatable. Most of the honors should be 
reserved for a comedian new to the screen, Red Skelton, 
who carries the major portion of the story burden. His 
style is bright and laugh-provoking, and his perform- 
ance will cause many of the old-guard comics to look 
to their laurels. He plays to perfection the role of a 
radio crime writer who is kidnapped by a murder syn- 
dicate and ordered to provide them with a formula 
for a perfect crime. A sufficient number of thrills coun- 
terbalance the plentiful moments of hilarity and make 
the film acceptable entertainment for the youngsters, 
as well as the older members of the family. 
* * * * 

BELLE STARR (goth Century-Fox) —The Reconstruc- 
tion Era after the Civil War found many die-hard 
Confederates refusing to accept defeat passively. The 
legendary Belle Starr, the bandit queen of Missouri, 
was among the most fiery of those agitators who con- 
tinued to. harass the administrators from the North. 
Her exploits form the basis of this actionful melodrama 
which has been evolved along standardized formula 
lines. 

Gene Tierney, in the title role, has not had sufficient 
experience to interpret the chameleon character of the 
young crusader for “the Cause.” Her performance is 
merely adequate, but she does exhibit promise in some 
of the less difficult passages. Randolph Scott, Dana 
Andrews, and Elizabeth Patterson are well cast in a 
fast-moving, action film that just misses fire. 

* * * * 

DIVE BOMBER— (Warner Bros.)—A majority of the 
films which have capitalized on some phase of the Na- 
tional Defense Program have failed to capture their 
audiences because the scenarists have had nothing new 
to offer, and the directors have tried to get by on trick 
photography and a few sequences devoted to camaraderie 
in the service. Amid such a profusion of inanities, this 
story of research and experimentation at the Naval Air 
Base at San Diego stands forth like the proverbial 
beacon. 

The efforts of naval doctors and laboratory men to 
protect the men who fly, while increasing the efficiency 
of the nation’s air arm, is as interesting as it is timely. 
The development of devices necessary to prevent such 
temporary lapses of the human body as “the blackout,” 
altitude sickness, and pilot fatigue is the core around 
which a story of friendships and dislikes among the 


men has been woven. 
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A plenitude of thrilling air scenes will satisfy the 
action fan, and the intelligent, assured performances 
of Fred MacMurray, Errol Flynn, Ralph Bellamy, and 
Regis Toomey will find favor with admirers of his. 
trionic ability. 
* * * * 
NAVY BLUES—(Warner Bros.) —General Sherman's 
pithy observation on war might be used descriptively 
for most of the motion pictures on the subject. This 
gossamer attempt to be gay about naval enlistments 
and target practice gives the enemies of the screen 
enough ammunition practically to scuttle the industry, 
The puppet posturings of Ann Sheridan, some weak 
comedy interludes by Jack Oakie and Jack Haley, and 
the expected objectionable performance of Martha 
Raye, only add insult to injury. Not recommended on 


. any score. 


HOLD BACK THE DAWN- (Paramount)—The prob- 
lem of war refugees forced to wait for quotas before 
entering the United States is graphically portrayed in 
this serious drama co-starring Charles Boyer and Olivia 
de Havilland. 

Boyer appears as an adventurer of questionable 
reputation, who must wait five years in a Mexican 
border town until he can enter the country legally. A 
young American school teacher visits the town and 
marries him, after a day’s courtship, unaware that he 
intends deserting her after he is safely across the border. 
However, after the usual series of complications and 
misunderstandings, his regeneration is accomplished. 
Boyer is quite adept at this type of role and Miss de 
Havilland contributes a sincere portrait of the girl. 
Paulette Goddard is amateurishly flamboyant as one 
of the Europeans, but Walter Abel, Victor Francen, 
and Billy Lee offer brief, convincing performances. 

Decidedly not for children, it will attract only those 
adults who enjoy screen fare that is halfway between 
a tear and a sigh. 

* * * * 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE— (MGM) —Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s weird story of Dr. Jekyll and his alter 
ego has been utilized by the screen for the third time 
with extremely disappointing results. . 

Spencer Tracy works hard to be convincing, playing 
the difficult dual role with less dependence on the 
make-up box than either John Barrymore or Fredric 
March, who have appeared in the previous screen ver- 
sions. However, faulty direction, some exceptionally 
uninspired dialogue, and the rather obvious fact that 
Mr. Hyde is far more ludicrous than he is repellent, 
mitigate his efforts. Even for a player of Tracy’s ac- 
knowledged talents such a combination is a hopelessly 
superior adversary. Ingrid Bergman supplies the pic- 
ture’s most effective note as the victim of Hyde’s sadistic 
tendencies. Lana Turner, Donald Crisp, Ian Hunter, 
and Sara Allgood are taxed with the burden of round- 
ing off the edges, a task they accomplish without par- 
ticular distinction. 

The general tone and the emphasis placed on a few 
overly suggestive scenes make the film unacceptable 
for children; its amateurish development of a slightly 
ridiculous theme renders it unattractive for adults. The 
entire production is an unfortunate affair for all con- 
cerned, including the audience. 
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THE WISUUM 
UF GUD 


By 
XAVIER WELCH, C.P. 


“To enlighten all men, that they 
may see what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which hath been 
hidden from eternity in God.” 


(Eph. 3:9) 


A men,” says Aristotle, “seek 
naturally for knowledge.” This de- 
sire is, in fact, so essential to our 
nature that it immediately sets us 
apart from all other creatures of 
earth. Even the infant, as he awakens 
to the world about him, begins to 
manifest an effort to know, to under- 
stand; and, as he gets a little older, 
he taxes the ingenuity and the pa- 
tience of his elders by the frequency 
as well as by the depth of his ques- 
tions. Many, it is true, as they get 
older, grow tired of wonder, or con- 
tent themselves with any facile an- 
swer to the deep questions of life; 
but even those who are the least re- 
flective will be struck at moments by 
the sense of mystery in the world 
and by the wish to solve that mystery. 

Some spend their whole lives in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Their 
greatest delight is in making some 
small progress in solving the riddle 
of reality. Yet, so vast and complex 
is this world of ours that the more 
its secrets are unraveled the more 
difficult appear the problems which 
lie beyond. 

If this is true of the world in 
which we live, and of the things 
we can see and handle, how much 
more so of the things of the spirit, 
of the things of God? If we cannot 
know the complete nature of matter 
and mass and energy, of the origin 
of light and the workings of gravity, 
how can we understand, with the 
limited light of our intelligence, that 
Infinite Being all nature points to? 
How are we to achieve clear knowl- 
edge of the Mind and Intention of 
God? 

The pagan philosopher Plato pre- 
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The Cross manifests the eternal wisdom of God. By this sublimely 
simple means, knowledge of life’s deepest mysteries is conveyed to man 


sents this difficulty in one of his fa- 
mous dialogues, in a discussion’ of 
the future life; he saw, too, the only 
kind of complete solution that 
might be hoped for: 
It is impossible, or at least most 
difficult, to find the truth about 
these questions in the present 
life. .. . But a man must do his 
best to discover the true solution; 
and if that be impossible he must 
adopt whatever seems most prob- 
able. Then he must embark 
upon life’s journey as upon a 
raft, and take his chances of ship- 
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wreck. But if he should find some 
really solid vessel—some word of 
God—then he could steer his 
course in safety. (Plato—Phaedo) 
A greater man than Plato prayed 
God for wisdom, for he “knew whose 
gift it was.” Solomon testifies to the 
same truth the pagan acknowledges, 
though more explicitly: 
Hardly do we guess aright at 
things that are upon earth: and 
with labor do we find the 
things that are before us. But 
the things that are in heaven 
who shall search out? And who 
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shall know Thy Thought, except 

[hou give wisdom, and send 

Thy Holy Spirit from above? 

(Wisdom g: 16-17) 

God has never left the human race 
without some revelation of Himself. 
\ltchough nature itself testifies to His 
existence, and reason can deduce His 
attributes, God deigned to offer us a 
intimate and more direct 
knowledge of His ineffable Being. 
He raised Adam to a status and a 
level of understanding superior to 
the endowments of all nature. Man 
became the friend of God. 

Even after the Fall of mankind by 
Adam’s sin, when we had lost all 
claim to supernatural gifts, and when 
our natural intelligence had been 
darkened and weakened, God did 
not deprive His children of His 
word. He revealed Himself over and 
over again to holy men: to the Pa- 


more 


triarchs and the Prophets. He set 


aside a special race and nation as 
the depository of His message. He 
communicated Himself little by lit- 
tle, so that mankind might value 
and treasure His precious word. But 
over and above the knowledge and 
guidance which He offered His chil- 
dren, He made known to theim that 
in some future time He would reveal 
Himself more clearly and more fully 
still. God had a secret in store for us. 

Gradually He prepared the world 
for that great Secret. He was like a 
parent who prepares for his children 
some happy surprise by giving them 
occasional hints and inklings. Or we 
might compare Him to some great 
military commander who elaborates 
with his council a masterpiece of 
strategy and encourages his soldiers 
with promises of great things. 

So, in the words of St. Paul, “God 
spoke at sundry times and in divers 
manners to the fathers by the proph- 
ets.” He revealed to them that a 
greater Prophet would one day come. 
He was to be born of the descend- 
ants of Abraham, of Isaac, of Juda, 
of David. Micheas proclaimed the 
glory of little Bethlehem, which was 
to be His birthplace. The prophet 
Daniel made known the time of His 
coming. The dying Jacob spoke of 
the divine beauty and dignity of the 
Christ, foretelling that the scepter 
should not pass from Juda “until He 
come that is to be sent: and He is 
the Expectation of the nations.” The 
Old Testament, in many places, de- 
scribes the coming Messias as some- 
thing more than man; it identifies 


Him closely with God Himself. He 
was to be the son of David; yet David 
calls Him “My Lord,” and describes 
His eternal generation in the Bosom 
of the Father: “Before the day-star 
I begot Thee.” Through the repeti- 
tion of such promises and prophecies 
as these, men were encouraged to 
expect something more than that 
casual “word of God” which Plato 
had desiderated, more than the light 
they had actually received. The 
identity of God’s Messenger, and the 
fullness of His Revelation, are 
brought out with special clarity in 
the inspired words of the Prophet 
Baruch: 
“He found out all the way of knowl- 
edge, and gave it to Jacob His ser- 
vant, and to Israel His beloved. 
Afterward He was seen on earth and 
conversed with men.” (Bar. 3: 37-38) 
But there was something further 
still in this great secret of God. His 
Messias was to do more than en- 
lighten us in divine and human lan- 
guage. He was to perform a wonder- 
ful work which should manifest 
God’s mind and ways in a sublime, 
unparalleled gesture. This great Act, 
too, was the theme of prophecy. 


ERE we find language more 
mysterious to those without 
the key. The work of the Messias was 
to be at once glorious and humiliat- 
ing; effective above all other visible 
actions, yet a seeming failure; mani- 
festing the Mysteries of God, yet it- 
self shrouded in mystery. “Who hath 
believed our report?” complained 
the Prophet Isaias; and he proceeds 
to describe the great deed of wisdom 
and redemption: 
“Surely He hath borne our in- 
firmities and carried our sorrows; 
and we have thought Him as it 
were a leper, and as one struck 
by God and afflicted. 
But He was wounded for our in- 
iquities, He was bruised for our 
sins, . . . He shall be led as a 
sheep to the slaughter, and shall 
be dumb as a lamb before his 
shearer. . . . He shall lay down 
His life for sin. . . . By His 
knowledge shall this my Just 
Servant justify many.” (Isaias 53) 
In similar terms this mystery was 
described by Isaias, and by King 
David in his Psalms. Christ was to be 
so reduced as to lose the very sem- 
blance of humanity: “I am a worm,” 
He was to say, “and no man.” He 
was to hear the insults and re- 
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proaches of the wicked. His Body 
would be scourged so brutally that 
it might be compared to a ploughed 
and furrowed field. His Soul would 
be filled with anguish more bitter 
than the gall and wormwood that 
would be placed against his lips. He 
would be brought so low in suffer. 
ing and degradation as to seem to 
be rejected by God Himself: “We 
thought Him,” said Isaias, “as it 
were a leper, and as one struck by 
God and afflicted.” (Isaias 53) Such 
was to be the work of God; the mani- 
festation of His wisdom. Though the 
meaning of these prophecies was 
strange and obscure to the very men 
who heard them, they were to re- 
main in the archives of God’s word 
as a witness and confirmation of the 
mystery. 

Finally, they were fulfilled: “When 
the fullness of time was come, God 
sent His Son.” “Last of all in these 
days He hath spoken to us by His 
Son, whom He hath appointed heir 
of all things, by whom also He made 
the world.” “The Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt amongst us.” Wis- 
dom Himself had become incarnate, 
and spoke to man in human lan- 
guage; God had responded to our 
cravings for the highest truth. He 
spoke as never man had hitherto 
spoken; He uttered “truths hidden 
from the foundation of the world.” 
He spoke to men about His Father; 
He revealed to them that He Him- 
self was one with God; “I and the 
Father are one.” The great truths 
about human life and destiny which 
even the great intellects of Plato and 
Aristotle had glimpsed but dimly 
were now made available even to 
little children, in the simplicity and 
sublimity of God’s own speech. The 
hidden things of God which no hu- 
man mind could even guess at were 
revealed to us. God Himself had be- 
come the teacher of mankind. 

Jesus Christ ‘chose a special group 
of intimates, and to them He con- 
fided the great plan which He had 
still to accomplish. This was to be 
the work which the prophets had 
foretold. By it He would complete 
and confirm His teachings. 

What was it to be? The establish- 
ment of a mighty Kingdom? Yes, 
but not the kind of kingdom that 
human wisdom might devise. Would 
it be an extraordinary assertion of 
Power-—for Jesus had at His com- 
mand the winds of heaven and the 
turbulent waves of the sea? Yes, it 
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would be powerful, but its might 
would be the very antithesis of hu- 
man notions of power. Would He 
establish Himself forever in the 
world, in the evident possession of 
immortality? This too, but He would 
achieve immortality for all of us by 
dying. For this had been the pre- 
diction of the prophetical writers. 
And so He went to Jerusalem, and 
was crucified. Instead of extending 
His arms in the magnificence of 
power, He stretched them out that 
men might nail Him to a cross. In- 
stead of ascending the steps of a 
glorious earthly throne, He reigned, 
as David had described in prophecy, 
fastened to a tree. In place of a 
gleaming diadem of jewels and of 
gold, He wore on His brow a crown 
of piercing thorns. In place of ac- 
clamations and hymns of praise, He 
heard only insults and shouts of de- 
rision. The prophecies were fulfilled 
to the last detail; the Son of David 
repeated the Royal Psalmist’s words: 
O God, my God, look upon me: 
why hast thou forsaken me? I 
am a worm and no man: the re- 
proach of men and the outcast 


of the people. 
All they that saw me _ have 
laughed me to scorn. I am 


poured out like water, and all 
my bones are scattered. They 
have dug my hands and my feet; 
they have numbered all my 
bones. And they have looked and 
stared upon me. 

They parted my garments among 

them; and upon my vesture they 

cast lots. . . . (Ps. 21) 

Such was the death of Jesus Christ 
on Calvary. So He fulfilled the work 
He had come to do. This was the 
secret which God had kept from the 
ages: our redemption by the Cross. 
It was to prepare for this achieve- 
ment that He had called Abraham 
out of Mesopotamia and made him 
the father of a chosen nation. It was 
to symbolize this that He had in- 
stituted the sacrifices of sheep and 
bullocks and all the ceremonial of 
the Old Law. This was the mystery 
He had disclosed in figure to holy 
souls. The Cross was the realization 
of the very meaning of His Name of 
Jesus—Saviour, for it was by His 
Death that we found salvation, and 
a unique manifestation of the ways 
of God’s eternal Wisdom. 

It was a means so paradoxical that 
even the Apostles could not realize 
at first that Jesus. had finished His 
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LIFTING STARS 


By SISTER MIRIAM, R.S.M. 


Sit on your perch with head tucked in beneath 
Your idle wing. Deny man’s need to die 

A daily death to rise to nobler life, 

And on the gifts of chance alone rely. 


But never, never blame the restless head 
That beats against confusing iron bars 
Because, nostalgic for the arms of God, 
It rests by soaring to the lifting stars. 
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work in the very hour of seeming 
failure. It was only when He had 
risen, glorious, from the dead, and 
showed them the wounds in His 
hands and feet and side, and ex- 
plained to them again the meaning 
of the Cross, that they began to un- 
derstand. Then came Pentecost, and 
the illumination of their minds by 
the Holy Ghost, and the Apostles 
began that mission which is still 
going on and will continue while the 
world endures: the preaching of 
Jesus Crucified. 

The Cross is still baffling to the 
mind without faith; it is still what 
St. Paul called it: “To the Jews a 
stumbling block, and to the Gen- 
tiles foolishness”; but to those who 
possess the key to the mystery, the 
key of faith, the Cross remains what 
the same Apostle said it was: “the 
Wisdom of God.” 

The believing Christian sees in 
the Cross the instrument of Salva- 
tion. To him it is no hateful gibbet, 
no symbol of bleak and empty pain, 
no sign of failure and frustration. 
Faith enables us to penetrate beyond 
these appearances and to grasp some- 
thing of the Divine underlying 
meaning. In the Cross we see God's 
way of manifesting to us that love 
through which He created us. It 
teaches us the first and greatest of 
our duties toward Him: the. duty of 
obedience even unto death: an 
obedience made easy by love. The 
Cross shows us the value of the im- 
mortal soul of man, for this is the 


price Jesus Christ paid in order to 
save us. It shows us the horror of 
sin, for sin was the cause of the pain 
and the agony which Jesus endured 
for us. Endless are the lessons of 
wisdom we learn from that Cross 
which the great Aquinas called the 
book which had taught him all he 
knew. 

By this sublimely simple means 
God has made it possible for the 
knowledge of the deepest and the 
loftiest mysteries to be conveyed to 
the humblest intelligence. “All men 
by nature seek to know,” said Aris- 
totle. He was one of the wisest men — 
who ever lived. Dante called him 
“the Master of those who know.” 
Yet Aristotle could not teach what 
the Cross makes clear to all who will 
but study it in faith. The philoso- 
phers and scientists of our own day, 
with all their wisdom, if they be 
without faith, are lacking in that 
understanding which the simplest 
Christian child can learn from the 
Cross of Jesus. If we would enter 
more fully into the Wisdom of the 
Cross, we must study it with the 
humility and candor of mind with 
which the innocent child approaches 
its parent or teacher. Then we may 
share in the blessing for which our 
Saviour thus thanked the Father: 

“I confess to Thee, O Father, 

Lord of heaven and earth, be- 

cause Thou hast hid these things 

from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them to little 

ones.” (Matt. 11:25) 











Flowers and Shrapnel 


L, IS always a bit difficult to know just what one will 
receive in the way of response when one writes an item 
for a column. There is the probability of a brick or 
an orchid striking one’s head, and for the ordinary 
head it makes a great difference which one it is. 

Last month's quotation from a reader and the com- 
ment on it by me as to the fashion show aspect of 
church processions, and especially of First Communions, 
brought some of the flowers and some of the shrapnel. 
An annoyed reader from Illinois thinks my stand is 
poorly taken and she says that the young should be 
encouraged to dress up for church. She spoils her point, 
however, by not enlarging on that but going on with 
a point of her own. 

“What have you to say,” she asks, “about young men 
who approach the Holy Table in slacks, with their 
shirts hanging out, open at the neck and sleeves rolled 
up? I've heard much about the women but never have 
I heard the men censured from the altar.” 

There are various answers to these questions. First, 
the matter of the undress of girls is one in which mod- 
esty enters, and that is not so of men’s clothes. Second, 
| don't like to see a shirt hanging out in the house any 
more than in the church, and if it were in my house 
{ would censure it from any place where I happened 
to be when I noticed it. As for rolled-up sleeves and 
open necks, those I don’t mind. That is comfort rather 
than careless dress. 


Dressing for Mass 


O FAR as dressing for Mass goes, if it is a high Mass 

or some special occasion, of course, the young men 
should be dressed up. But for an ordinary low Mass I 
think the important fact is that the young men are 
there, making their communions. In our world of so 
many irreligious youth, that is the important fact. 

As for being censured from the altar, is the altar a 
place to discuss such matters? Surely a priest can state 
his convictions on the subject of a boy’s way of dressing 
in church, at a Newman club meeting, or perhaps call 
a group together and discuss it with them. Discussion 
in matters of this sort goes a long way further than 
an order or a pulpit censure anyway. But censure from 
the altar because young men come to the altar rail with 
sleeves rolled up or necks open—surely the altar is too 
solemn a place for such talk. As I said, however, I agree 
fully about shirts hanging out—but not so much for 
spiritual reasons as that I think it carries comfort to a 
state where there is need for censure all right—but 
why not from the parents? 


By KATHERINE BURTON 
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Sticking to Essentials 


NOTHER point was mistaken by my critic. I was 
not disapproving of dressing up for church. The 
editorial was about First Communions and the fact 
that the dressing up for them caused emulation among 
the girls—or perhaps was caused by their proud mothers, 
There is no reason why there should be heartaches on 
such an occasion if it can be avoided. And the best way 
to do that is to dress each child simply, in a similarly 
priced dress, with veils exactly alike and gloves too. 
Among the letters which upheld me I quote a typical 
one: “My pet peeve is the First Communion pageant. 
It seems to be quite the thing in my section to see that 
all the children have permanent waves as well as the 
finest dresses the family purse can stand. Where the 
number receiving for the first time is large, one sees 
the necessity for uniformity of movement and even of 
appearance. But it seems to me that the rehearsals, the 
flowers, the post-Communion photograph, but most of 
all, the permanent wave, tend to crowd out the essen- 
tials. What room can there be in the child mind for 
the coming of the Divine Guest?” 


“Please’’ Better Than “Verboten” 


N THE subject of good manners the morning 

paper carried an interesting item. The Mayor of 
New York City, speaking to a group of children visiting 
an airport, told them, “Be certain that you leave this 
place nice and clean so that those in charge will want 
to invite you again.” 

Reading another item some weeks ago I felt a mean 
rejoicing in me. A group in a car passing along on a 
parkway noted for its clean and attractive appearance, 
tossed out some newspapers and ice cream wrappings. 
An officer rode his motorcycle up to them and ordered 
them to get out and pick up all the paper they had 
thrown out. They did it, too, under his watchful eye. 

But of course that is not the way to educate people, 
especially the younger ones, into keeping their country 
neat. One must give them a feeling of responsibility 
about it, tell them it is not smart to toss old papers 
out of a car or litter a roadway or beach with food 
remains. Tell them that parents pay the taxes that 
build these roads and beaches. But most of all show 
them by your example that you mean what you preach 
and don’t shy papers out of your car when your son 
is looking on and then object when he gaily tosses 
out some in his turn. 

Americans have always préferred Please to Verboten. 
I hope we always will, but it needs the help of all to 
keep the first sign’ from turning into the second. 
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Texts From Parable of Unjust Steward: 
Metaphor of Camel and Needle 


(1) What is the meaning of these texts: “The chil- 
dren of this world ave wiser in their generation than 
the children of light. And I say to you, make unto 
yourselves friends of the mammon of iniquity, that when 
you shall fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
dwellings.” (2) “It is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of God.”’—BosTON, MASS. 


(1) The children of this world are those who are 
wholly intent on the interests and pleasures of this 
world; the children of light are those who belong to 
the Kingdom of God, who are called to the eminent 
dignity of divine sonship and eternal beatitude. Our 
Lord in the Parable of the Unjust Steward (Luke 16:1- 
13) complains that worldlings display greater prudence 
and foresight in providing for their temporal well- 
being, than Christians show in attending to their spir- 
itual good in this world and in the life to come. Com- 
mon experience confirms this observation. 

The “lord” who praised the Unjust Steward was his 
own master, not Our Lord; and what was praised was 
the steward’s cleverness and foresight, not his injustice— 
as a man whose pocket was picked might praise the 
finesse of the pickpocket, while condemning the theft. 
The steward on learning that he was about to lose 
his position juggled his master’s accounts with his 
debtors, in order to provide a place for himself with 
the latter when he was dismissed. Our Lord advises 
his followers to “make friends of the mammon of in- 
iquity”—riches and their equivalent—in order to make 
to themselves friends who would aid them to reach 
eternal salvation. This is done by almsgiving to the 

r, who in thanksgiving will pray to God for bless- 
ings on their benefactors. 

(2) The context from which these words are taken 
(Luke 18:18-30) concerns the rich young man who de- 
clined to ‘accept Jesus’ invitation to renounce his riches 
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that he might follow the Lord more perfectly. Jesus 
remarked sadly, “How hardly shall they who have 
riches enter into the Kingdom of God!” In order to 
bring out more forcibly the difficulty of the rich being 
saved, he employed a Hebrew hyperbole, which de- 
clared that to be impossible which was very difficult. 
“It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom 
of God.” As verse 26 shows, with God’s help even the 
rich can be saved. But they must be detached from their 
riches and also possess that childlike simplicity which 
Jesus shortly before (Luke 18:17) declared to be a 
necessary condition for admission to the kingdom. 


Marital Chastity 


What sense is there in advising a married woman 
“to imitate the immaculate chastity of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary?”—BOSTON, MASS. 


In the strict sense, no one can hope to achieve the 
immaculate chastity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, for 
her flawless chastity included motherhood with the 
most perfect virginity, and also preservation from every 
sin, original and actual. This was due to a singular 
privilege accorded to her by Almighty God, and also 
the special protection of divine grace, with which her 
human will fully co-operated. 

Chastity is a moral virtue that controls in the mar- 
ried and altogether excludes in the unmarried all vol- 
untary expression of the sensitive appetite for venereal 
pleasure. It is part of the cardinal virtue of temperance. 
Every state in life demands the observance of chastity 
by virtue of the natural law and the divine positive 
law. The unmarried are obliged to practice perfect 
chastity, so long as they remain in that state. The grati- 
fication of the sexual appetite is lawful only in the mar- 
ried state. But even in the married state, chastity is 
still necessary and obligatory. With married persons 
the virtue of chastity moderates the use of sex accord- 
ing to right reason and abstains from all use of sex 
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that is forbidden by that state. Mutual reverence and 
modesty in the legitimate use of sex in the married 
state are dictated by the sacred nature of marriage and 
the dignity of the human person. 

The exalted chastity of the Mother of God, which 
has merited for her the title of “Mother Most Chaste,” 
has ever been the ideal of all Christians, though each 
one approaches to it in a different way and degree. 
One of the most important Encyclicals of the late Pope 
Pius XI was devoted to marital chastity. Its title is 
Casti Connubii—Chaste Wedlock. He says, “That mu- 
tual familiar intercourse between the spouses them- 


selves, if the blessing of conjugal faith is to shine with 
becoming splendor, must be distinguished by chastity, 
so that husband and wife bear themselves in all things 


with the law of God and of nature, and endeavor al- 
ways to follow the will of their most wise and holy 
Creator with the greatest reverence toward the work 
of God.” 


Ancient Rite of Purification 


What was the impurity that the ancient rite of puri- 
fication removed in the case of childbearing? Was it 
physical or moral?—BOSTON, MASS. 


Under the Law of Moses (Levit. 12:2 et seq.; Luke 
2:22) a woman who had given birth to a son remained 
in her impurity a week. She might not leave her home 
until the fortieth day, and then only to go to the 
Temple to be purified. If she gave birth to a daughter, 
the period of seclusion lasted for eighty days. The im- 
purity in question was a legal one, which the Law 
enacted for hygienic reasons, in order to remind the 
Jews that even in the legitimate use of marriage, cul- 
pable concupiscence might still be present and require 
expiation. (Life of Christ, Camus, Vol. 1, p. 208). 


Separation From Husband 


Does the Catholic Church forbid the consulting of 
a psychiatrist, in order to find peace of mind? My hus- 
band and I have been separated for several years. Evi- 
dently he preferred someone else to me. I have tried 
prayers and Masses, and have made _ several public 
novenas, but seem to be more discontented and bewiI- 
dered than before.—FLUSHING, N. Y. 


A competent psychiatrist could help you, but it does 
not require the aid of such an expert in order to 
diagnose your trouble. Separation from your husband 
will explain it. Your reconciliation with him and the 
resumption of family life are indicated, but this may 
be impossible at the moment. We advise that you ap- 
proach an experienced and sympathetic confessor, who, 
after obtaining all the details, will tell you what to 
do in order to regain peace of mind, and how to make 
a virtue of necessity. 

The cross is bound to come into everyone’s life a 
some time or other. The teaching and example of 
Christ ought to inspire you to bear it with resignation, 
if not with joy. His grace, which is never denied to 
those who humbly ask for it, will enable you to bear 
it, as it has so many others who were in a like situation. 

The confessional is not only the tribunal where sins 
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are absolved in favor of ‘the faithful who are truly. 
sorry for them, but it is also a clinic for the solution, 
or at least the amelioration, of moral problems. Cal] 
to mind, also, the invitation of Our Lord who said: 
“Come to Me, all you that labor and are burdened 
and I will refresh you. Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of Me, for I am meek and humble of heart, and 
you shall find rest to your souls. For my yoke is sweet 
and my burden is light.” 


Msgr. Sheen: Holding Palms: Corpus Christi; 
Praying for Godless 


(1) Is Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen a convert? (2) On 
Palm Sunday, should the faithful hold the blessed palm 
during the service and when they receive Holy Com. 
munion? (3) Many people think that Corpus Christi 
should be a holyday, since it is so important a feast. 
Why not have one more holyday? (4) Should not a day 
be set aside to pray for all the godless war leaders in 
Europe, that they may return to the practice of religion 
and morality?—RYE, N. Y. 


(1) As we have said before, the answer is no. 

(2) During the chanting or reading of the Sacred 
Passion on Palm Sunday, the faithful hold the blessed 
palms in their hands, but when they approach the 
altar to receive Holy Communion it would seem more 
convenient to leave the palms in their pews. 

(3) Corpus Christi is among the feasts of precept for 
the universal Church (Canon 1247), and until 1884 it 
was observed as such in the United States. The ques, 


tion of holydays was discussed at considerable length ~ 
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by the bishops in their councils. There was a lack of 
uniformity throughout the country. In order to remedy 
this condition, the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
in 1884 petitioned the Holy See to reduce the number 
of holydays to six, the observance of which in the 
circumstances could be more confidently hoped for. 
They are the six holydays which are still binding in 
this country. The Holy See granted their request. 
Corpus Christi is still observed here as a day of par- 
ticular devotion, 

(4) The idea is certainly to be approved, but the 
designation of such a day for world-wide observance 
would have to be made by the supreme authority in 
the Church. The present campaign of prayers for peace 
implicitly includes this object. There is no limit to 
what may be done in private prayer along this line. 
“The prayer of ‘the just man availeth much.” 


Catholic Marrying After Civil Divorce 


(1) A Catholic girl was married to a Catholic man 
before a priest. Later she divorced her husband on the 
ground of adultery. She then married a baptized non- 
Catholic. Would you please tell me if she can regain 
her religion? If so, how? (2) Could she be married to 
the second husband before a priest, if he became a 
Catholic? (3) If this could not be done, could she be 
buried in a Catholic cemetery when she died?—Mass. 


(1) It is a doctrine of the Church that a ratified and 
consummated marriage between two baptized Chris- 
tians, whether Catholics or non-Catholics, cannot be 
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dissolved by any human power and for no cause except 
death. (Canon 1118.) Adultery, therefore, even if proved 
to have been committed by one party, cannot dissolve 
the bond of such a marriage, though in Canon Law 
it is ground for separation, even perpetual. The Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore inflicted the censure of 
excommunication on those Catholics who, already 
validly married, attempted another marriage, after hav- 
ing obtained a civil divorce. The Council called such 
an act a “grave crime” and reserved the absolution 
from the censure to the Bishop of the diocese. This is 
only one of the penalties attaching to such an act. In 
the case before us the attempted marriage is invalid 
on two counts: (a) the existing bond of marriage, and 
(b) the impediment of disparity of worship that exists 
between a baptized Christian and an unbaptized per- 
son. It is clear that the girl is living in the state of 
adultery, and if the fact is publicly known she is re- 
garded in Canon Law as a public and manifest sinner. 
The woman can regain the state of grace (the most 
important thing in the world), if she repents of her 
sin and sincerely amends her life. This is always pos- 
sible with the help of God. Her confessor will indicate 
what amendment entails. 

(2) The bond of a consummated marriage existing 
between two Christians makes it impossible for them 
to enter another valid marriage during their lifetime. 

(3) Public and manifest sinners are denied ecclesias- 
tical burial, unless they repent of their sins before 
death. (Canon 1240.) 


Stole Fees 


Kindly advise how a priest disposes of money received 
for weddings, christenings, etc. The reason I ask is 
because a Catholic says he turned against the Faith 
because a priest refused to marry a young couple until 
they produced $50.00, which he claims the priest 
pocketed.—-NEW YORK. 


The offerings made on the occasion of the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments are called stole fees. The 
Canon Law in this matter is had in Canon 463. The 
Canon says that the pastor has the right to the revenue 
which is sanctioned by approved custom or legitimate 
taxation. If he exacts more than he is entitled to, he 
is bound to restore the excess. If any parochial office 
is performed by one who is not the pastor, the fees or 
offerings still belong to the pastor, unless the contrary 
will of those making the offering is clearly manifested 
regarding the amount that is over and above the 
usual tax. The pastor must not deny his ministrations 
to those who are unable to make an offering. 

The principle on which this legislation is based is 
the well-known Scriptural one taught by Saint Paul: 
“Know you not that they who serve the altar have 


their share with the altar? So also the Lord directed 


that those who preach the Gospel should have their 
living from the Gospel.” (I Cor. 9:13, 14.) That the 
pastor has a right to the stole fees, there is no doubt. 
In some dioceses the statutes ordain that they be used 
for the common support of the priest and his house- 
hold. Catholics who cease to practice their religion 
usually try to rationalize their attitude. In doing so 
they do not always tell the truth. 
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LETTERS 
VNKAKY 


Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer’s and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


UnoccuPiep FRANCE 
Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

I have received my first copy of Tue Sicn, and I 
would like to say that I have found it extremely in- 
teresting and well edited. I should particularly like 
to mention the article on occupied France, which is 
a fair and dispassionate statement of conditions in 
France at the time of the occupation and for months 
thereafter, regarding which the writer has first-hand 
knowledge. I am better able to judge of this as I lived 
in occupied France at the time of which the author 
writes. I returned from that country only recently, and 
I have been shocked by the tone of much—indeed all— 
that I have read in our press concerning that unfor- 
tunate country. It was therefore a relief to see that 
Tue Sicn (alone as far as I know) is taking a dis- 
passionate stand on this question, and I assume on 
others also. 

OAKDALE, L. I. Justine B, Warp. 

EncuisH In IRELAND 
Eprtor OF THE SIGN: 

In the interesting letter from E. V. Reavy in THE 
SicN, mention is made of the debates between Lloyd 
George and Irish statesmen which culminated in the 
partition of Ireland. It may not be so generally known 
that Lloyd George wrote to Carson, the Ulster spokes- 
man: “We must make it clear that at the end of the 
provisional year Ulster does not, whether she wills it 
or not, merge with the rest of Ireland.” 

Your correspondent is right in making the with- 
drawal of Churchill’s troops from Ireland the test of 
his sincerity when he talks of peace for Europe. But 
then the very last thing England desires is a united 
Ireland. 

CLONSKEA, DUBLIN. M. Barry O’DELANY. 

Acainst Gornc To War 
Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations on your splendid editorial “Brand- 
ing With False Labels” in the July issue of THE Sicn. 
Keep up your good work. Fight name-callers, war- 
mongers, and any who would take our free speech 
from us. We of America need thousands of clerics like 
you who will preach against involvement in Europe’s 
battles for power and urge thought of America first 
before all others in our minds. 

PitTTsBURGH, Pa. 


E. F. 
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Kinc Leopoip VINDICATED 
Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

It was a great pleasure to read your remarks in 
“Current Fact and Comment” in the August issue on 
the subject of the vindication of King Leopold of the 
Belgians. It is a great shame to think that our American 
press accepted as true, without investigation and with- 
out hearing the other side, the vile and unfounded 
accusations of the French Prime Minister, Paul Rey- 
naud, The fact that Reynaud, now being held prisoner 
by the Vichy authorities, was in such dire need of an 
alibi for his own neglect and that of his fellow poli- 
ticians, should have given pause to those who accepted 
his vicious calumny of a brave, devoted, and Christian 
ruler. If France could have rid herself of the incubus 
of Masonic and anti-clerical politicians, she would 
not now be in such dire straits. 


CoLumsBus, Ono, Georce B. DALEY. 


CaTuoiic ARMY CHAPLAINS 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


| wish to call your attention to an error in the name, 
organization, and designation of a service chaplain 
which was made in your July issue. On Page 747, 
Rey. William J. Rogers is listed as chaplain to 108th 
Engineers at Camp Forrest. Father Rogers is chaplain 
of :eqth Field Artillery. The chaplain of the 108th 
Combat Engineers at Camp Forrest, Tennessee, is the 
undersigned, 

(Rev.) Epwarp J. SAUNDERS. 


Eprror oF THE SIGN: 


Your July edition is at hand and of particular in- 
terest because of the list of Army Chaplains and the 
gentile reminders to the faithful for remailing and 
subscription work. 

Isn't there an a fortiort case for those camps which 
do not have the advantage of a resident Catholic chap- 
lain? | am speaking for one of them—Fort Amadar, 
Canal Zone, at which I say Mass and hear Confessions. 
The camp is large and the priest who serves there 
comes from Balboa, about a mile and a half distant. 
He sees the boys only once a week. There is a resident 
Protestant chaplain who is with them during the 
entire week. : 

lhe Catholic boys are fundamentally and enthusi- 
astically Catholic. But for want of factual knowledge 
their enthusiasm is beating at the air. 

{| would appreciate your adding to your list for 
subscriptions and remailing the name of this camp. 

BaLBoA, CANAL Zone. (REv.) B. J. O'MALLEY, C.M. 


Yes, THANK You! 

Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

| recently received my first copy of THe Sen. I wish 
to express my satisfaction and delight with it. Inciden- 
tally, this is the first time we have ever heard of your 
magazine in this “neck of the woods.” Where have 
you been all our lives? 

Could you send me a couple of subscription blanks, 
Father? I think I may be able to rustle up some new 
subscribers. 


Cuicaco, ILL. JosePH EICHBERGER. 
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Not Att SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 
Epitor or THE SIGN: 


Dr, Joseph F. Thorning’s articles on Ibero-America 
have been extremely interesting and informative, 
I ask, however, if the author has found nothing but 
sweetness and light everywhere in South Amerj 
One would think so from his articles. 1 had thought that 
there was still in those countries a great deal of illit. 
eracy, social inequalities, political oppression, and 
anti-clericalism. In fact, if we can believe other repons 
from that part of the world, there seems to be a rather 
ill-concealed hostility among upper-crust Catholics to 
the great social encyclicals of the Popes. Should not 
these things be brought out in the interest of truth, 
even by those who are laboring to promote better 
relations between ourselves and our neighbors to the 
South? 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, WituiaM F, Kiem, 


Ex1LEp Doctor 1n HUNAN 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


I have read many stories of refugees from the Nazi 
terror but have found few as interesting as “Exiled 
Doctor in Hunan” in the “Passionists in China” de 
partment of the August issue. This story of a Jewish 
doctor working with Catholic priests and Sisters for 
poor pagan Chinese affords an episode as dramatic and 
moving as any found in the recent best-seller life of a 
missionary in China—The Keys of the Kingdom, by Dr. 
A. J. Cronin. The story of what your missionaries are 
doing in China in these dark days of war is one that 
should be broadcast to all the world. It is a pleasure 
to enclose a small offering to help them to carry out 
their glorious task of Christ-like charity, 

Cuicaco, ILL. ANDREW J. MCMAHON. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.L.K., Hudson, N.Y; R.C., West Somerville, Mass.; 
K.F.C., Troy, N. Y.; M.J.J.S., East McKeesport, Pa. 
M.O'H., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.L.P., New York, N.Y5 
A.K., Quincy, Mass.; L.M.M., Fair Haven, Vt.; H.E.H, 
Wakefield, Mass. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Blessed Mother, M.M., McKeesport, Pa.; M.O'H,, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; F.G., East Elmhurst, L.I.; M.C., Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Gabriel, 
M.C.DeM., Bayonne, N.J.; Souls in Purgatory, G.L, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; N.R., St. Louis, Mo.; M.O’H., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; G.G., Yonkers, N.Y.; M.V.K., Sayville, L.L; 
M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; M.W., New York, N.Ys 
N.R., Clifton, N.J.; C.R., Maplewood, N.J.; St. Anne, 
M.O’H., Brooklyn, N.Y.; St. Gemma Galgani, M.H.P., 
Washington, D.C.; Mother Cabrini, E.S.H., Jersey City, 
N.J.; St. Francis Xavier, M.T., North Adams, Mass; 
M.C.D.,. Lancaster, Pa.; St. Ignatius Loyola, E.S.H, 
Jersey City, N.J.; Our Lady of Perpetual Help, A.L.G, 
Mattoon, IIl.; St. Michael, M.T.T., Newark, N.J; Little 
Flower, H. D.O'N., Atlanta, Ga.; St. Anthony, $.McK,, 
Alton, Ill.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, C.T.W., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; M.J.J.S., E. McKeesport, Pa.; H.S.Y., Glens Falls, 
N.Y.; E.S.H., Jersey City, N.J. 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF OTHERS 








Nazis and Uniforms 


eWittiam L. Suirer fells the following story in his re- 


“cently published best seller, “Berlin Diary”: 


A man from Cologne tells me what he claims is a true 
story. He says there are so many different uniforms to 
be seen in the streets there now that one can’t keep 
track of them. Thus it was that a British flying-officer 
who had to bail out near Cologne walked into the city 
on a Sunday afternoon to give himself up. He expected 
that the police or some of the soldiers on the street 
would arrest him immediately. Instead they clicked 
their heels and saluted him. He had a ten-mark note 
with him, as, my friends say, all British pilots flying 
over Germany do, and decided to try his luck at a 
movie. He asked for a two-mark seat. The cashier gave 
him back nine marks in change, explaining politely 
that men in uniform got. in for half-price. Finally, the 
movie over, he walked the streets of Cologne until mid- 
night before he could find a police station and give 
himself up. He told the police how difficult it was for a 
British flyer in full uniform to get himself arrested in 
the heart of a German city. The police would not be- 
lieve him. But they summoned the cashier of the movie 
house just to see. 

“Did you sell this man a ticket to a performance this 
evening?” they asked her. 

“Certainly,” she piped back; “for half-price, like all 
men in uniform.” Then proudly, espying the initials 
RAF on his uniform: “It isn’t every day I can welcome 
a Reichs Arbeit Fuehrer. Me, I know what RAF 
stands for.” 


Blue Danube 


¢ THE RISE TO FAME of “The Beautiful Blue Danube” 
is described as follows in “Good Housekeeping”: 


A few pieces of music are popular from top to bot- 
tom. They are favorites of the whistling delivery boy 
as well as of the score-reading scholar. They can with- 
stand any amount of man- or woman-handling. They 
can be tinkled by upright young ladies or set forth by 
full orchestras or blared by brass bands or played as a 
background for B pictures. Yet they emerge unharmed. 
One of these hardies is Tchaikovsky's Andante Can- 
tabile; another is Wagner's Ride of the Valkyries. But 
it appears that the most popular of them all is the 
waltz, On the Beautiful Blue Danube. 

Wagner loved it. Brahms used to play it superbly. 
Millions of people who care nothing about most music 
know it. Millions have danced to it. And it has given 
such fame to the river that tourists used to complain 








to Cook's when they found the Danube green or muddy 
—never blue. 

Yet nothing at its first performance seventy-four years 
ago indicated that such was to be the destiny of the 
Blue Danube. Johann Strauss, Jr., idol of Vienna, cele- 
brated son of a celebrated father, born to the purple 
of 84 time, came that evening very near to having a 
failure. It was a case of music mixed up in politics. ... 

Its subsequent fantastic success, three months later, 
was due also, or partly due, to political maneuvering. 
Napoleon III was holding a World’s Fair in Paris. And 
Austria, deciding that she had better get on his good 
side to team up against the Germans, appropriated an 
all-out sum of money in order to be represented in 
splendor. Strauss was sent as the representative of Vien- 
nese music. In Paris, the owner of the newspaper Figaro 
decided to “take up” Strauss and presented him to such 
luminaries as Turgenev, Flaubert, Dumas, and Gautier. 
At a dinner given in honor of the Parisian journalists, 
Strauss played Le Beau Danube Bleu, this time without 
the words. It met with frenzied success, All Paris began 
to hum it. It spread through France, through England, 
through the continent, and to America, where Theo- 
dore Thomas gave the first performance at a concert in 
New York on July 1. In four and a half months the 
Blue Danube had become a world-wide celebrity. 


Surprises In Sports 


e IN THESE ITEMS taken from his article “Long Shots” 
in the “American Magazine,” Louis Renault tells us of 
some unusual happenings in the world of sports: 


A bowling pin that set itself up after toppling over 
lost a match recently for Tony Vriellini, top-notch 
New York bowler. His final ball scattered all ten pins. 
Just as Tony was turning away to accept congratula- 
tions, one of the pins bounced back from the back- 
board, tottered crazily on the alley, and finally stood 
upright. That one point made the difference between 
victory and defeat. 

A baseball can be hit into fair territory and still be 
a foul. Like this: In a recent New York Yankee-De- 
troit Tiger series, Joe Di Maggio swung at a sharp- 
breaking curve and topped the ball. As it shot down 
from the bat, the ball struck Joe’s foot, which was 
planted in fair territory inside the base line. Since it 
hit his body, it was scored as a foul strike. . . . 

Who says fishing is a tough sport? Bob Crane, New 
York sportsman, fell asleep beside China Pond, Put- 
nam County, New York, while fishing for one more 
trout to make his day’s limit. When he woke up, he 
was amazed to find the fish nestling in his lap. The 
trout had grabbed his hook, and in its battle for free- 
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dom it had flipped itself out of the water and almost 
into his fishing basket. 

In a recent steeplechase race at the Melbourne, 
\ustralia, Jockey Club, a horse started out with one 
jockey—and finished in second place with another. The 
original rider was thrown at the last jump. A quick. 
witted spectator with a bet on the horse dashed out 
onto the track, mounted the horse, and rode it across 
the finish line. The judges made no protest, since the 
rules stated that a horse can win a place if it finishes 
within five minutes of the winner. 


Good From Evil 


e IN HIs COLUMN “Talking at Random” in the “Tab- 
let,” Douglas Woodruff has the following to say: 


Damascus, which the Free French forces now occupy, 
has been in the news before. I do not only mean what 
will be in our thoughts on Sunday, but the occasion, a 
few years ago, when the thieves of Damascus, organized 
into a Guild, went on strike, Their purpose was to 
show how it really does take all sorts to make a world, 
and what repercussions would follow if thieving ceased. 
They wanted, in particular, to impress upon the police 
the great truth that if there were no criminals there 
could be no policemen. The public would refuse to 
pay. Policemen must catch some wrongdoers, or the 
public will get angry, but they must not catch them 
all, or crime cannot go on, so reasoned the thieves of 
Damascus, who thought the police had been getting 
altogether too efficient. I am sorry to say I forget how 
the strike ended. I do remember, however a very enter- 
taining speech at an English legal dinner when Mr. 
]. D. Cassels explained the growing popularity of short 
sentences and binding men over for first offences, by 
saying that the majestic structure of the Law, with all 
its ermine and silk, all depended upon the supply of 
the basic raw material, the criminals who, alas, were 
not so plentiful as they used to be, and had to be pre- 
served with care, and used over and over again. I won- 
der whether incorrigibles, appearing in the dock for 
the ninetieth time, ever urge this point. I have heard 
recently of an unmarried mother who took a very 
haughty line with the official of a society which was 
offering to help her. “It’s the likes of me,” she said, 
“who make you and your job possible, and you ought 
to be very grateful to us.” 


The Foreign-Born Market 


e IN THE Paces of “Advertising and Selling,” George 
Bijur and Arkady Leokum present the following infor- 
mation on the likes and dislikes of America’s foreign- 
born population: 


Here's a brief list of traits, habits, and customs that 
could influence the marketing maneuvers of many a 
product. 

fhe Hungarians aren’t flowery only in their music; 
they like ornamented walls and carved furniture. 

Hardly a dish is prepared by the Mexicans in the 
United States without the addition of red or green chile. 
When they do a little elbow-bending, wine or beer is 
likely to be in the glass, rather than whiskey. Mexicans 
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will swear by their favorite patent medicine as if it wer 
a miraculous cure, And if you include a coupon in ag 
addressed to them, they'll reach right for the scisgoys, 

Almost every Jewish child has to go through the 
process of convincing his parents that he can’t play the 
piano or the violin. They'll persist so desperately in his 
musical education that only the neighbors and the 
teacher himself can convince them it’s hopeless. Jewish 
families prefer rye in whiskey, soup meat and poul 
for dinner. Open a refrigerator in a Jewish home, and 
you'll find it better stocked with dairy products thay 
most homes on the block. 

French-Canadians (a million and a half of them jy’ 
the United States) are concentrated in New England, 
In towns like Lewiston and Auburn, Maine, and Woon. 
socket, Rhode Island, they are more than 60 per cent 
of the total population. In almost every French 
Canadian home you'll find a home workshop. 

A Russian-American would raise the roof if his wife 
didn’t prepare the weekly quota of pork, sausage, and 
cabbage. And the starchier the cooking, the better he 
likes it. 

Norwegians love fish and coffee to such an extent 
that you could hardly ever enter a Norwegian home 
without finding the coffee pot on the fire and a bit of 
sea food ready to be served. Incidentally, all the Scan- 
dinavians in the United States are now very busy find 
ing appropriate American substitutes for the delicacies 
they used to import. 

Greeks handle and sell more food products than any 
foreign-language group in the country. Advertisers who 
know the value of reaching the “man behind the 
scene” in restaurants and food stores, can really go to 
town here! 

Ninety-five per cent of the Czechs in America own 
their homes. They drink enough beer to float a flotilla 
of battleships! 


Word Meanings 


e Tue “Irish Dicest” gives a few definitions you will 
not find in any dictionary: 


An acquaintance: A person whom we know well 
enough to borrow money from, but not well enough 
to lend. : 

A bore: A person who talks when we wish him to 
listen. 

A coward: One who in a perilous emergency thinks 
with his legs. 

Peace: In international affairs, a period of cheating 
between two periods of fighting. 

Revolution: In politics, an abrupt change in the form 
of misgovernment. 

Patience: A minor form of despair, disguised as a 
virtue. 

Hospitality: The virtue which induces us to feed and 
lodge certain persons who are not in need of food and 
lodging. 

Litigation: A machine which you go into as a pig 
and come out as a sausage. 

Egotist: A person of low taste, more interested in 
himself than in me. 

Education: That which discloses to the wise and dis- 
guises from the foolish their lack of understanding. 
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Accomplishments of Youth 


sSomE of the accomplishments of youth are listed in 
he “Australian Digest”: 


When Lindbergh flew the Atlantic—at just twenty- 
fyve-everyone had to dwell upon his youth. He was a 
mere kid. Yet he was as old as Keats was at death. He 
yas a year Older than Pitt was when he became Prime 
Minister of England. He was eight years older than 
Mendelssohn was when he composed his overture to 
4 Midsummer Night’s Dream. Chatterton finished at 
ighteen; Galois, the mathematician, at twenty. Jane 
Austen was writing one of her best novels at twenty- 
oe. Smollett was a physician, married and busy as a 
man of letters at twenty-four. Shelley was through at 
thirty, Schubert at thirty-one, Andre Chenier at thirty- 
wo, Mozart at thirty-five, Danton at thirty-five, Bizet 
ad Byron at thirty-six. At thirty, Kipling had pub- 
lished a dozen volumes or more, including several of 
his best. 

Anyone can leaf through half a dictionary of bi- 
ography and make similar lists in a half-hour. In other 
words, much of the significant record of the human 
rae has been made by men and women scarcely older 
than hundreds of thousands of school and college 
students. 


A Couple of Laughs 


¢ A COUPLE OF LAUGHS from the pages of the “Catholic 
News,” weekly publication of the New York Arch- 
diocese: 


Somewhere or other we ran across this: “Confeund 
you, sir,” said the general, “why don’t you be careful? 
Here instead of addressing this letter to the intelligence 
oficer you have addressed it to the intelligent officer. 
You should know there is no such person in the army!” 

* * * * * 

A mother took her seven-year-old daughter to a very 
modern, very progressive school. Among the questions 
asked the child was this one: “Are you a little girl or 
alittle boy?” 

The little girl answered, “I’m a boy.” 

Well, the teacher went on at a great rate, scaring the 
poor mother to death by saying the child was psycho- 
logically confused, that she should be put with the 
group of problem children, that she wasn’t quite bright, 
etc, etc. On the way home the mother said, “Darling, 
why did you say you were a little boy?” 

Her daughter gave her a long look. “Well, when any- 
body asks me a dumb question I give them a dumb 
answer.” 


Where Light Is Needed 


* Some non-Catholic misconceptions of Catholic terms 
are collected by Marigold Hunt in the “Catholic 
Woman’s World’: 


Revelation: Either the last book of the Bible or a 
Nasty newspaper story. 

Inspiration: Something various radio programs claim 
to give, or something Shakespeare had. 

Infallibility: Sinlessness. 
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The Fall: A fable, used in the making of old jokes 
about marriage, apples, and other things. 

The Immaculate Conception: The Virgin Birth. 

Confession: A well-known racket, forgiveness of sins 
on the payment of a suitable sum of money. 

Indulgences: You buy these, too. They permit you 
to commit a specified sin for a certain length of time, 
prices varying according to the length of time and the 
gravity of the sin, of course. 

Satisfaction: Comfortable feeling one has after doing 
somebody down, after a good meal, and so on 

Extreme Unction: A torture, presumably very severe 
as the victim usually dies. 

Grace: Short prayer formerly said before meals; abil- 
ity to dance well. 

Retreat: The rout of a defeated army; to go back- 
ward. 

Saints: Lesser gods. 

Nullity of Marriage: The Roman Catholic compro- 
mise on divorce. 

Faith: Perverse insistence on believing in doctrines 
which science has shown to be untrue. 

Mystery: What Catholics say when cornered, or any 
meaningless phrase used by priests to impress the 
ignorant. 

Miracles: Imaginary cures at Lourdes: another racket, 
of course. 

Incarnation: Something to do with transmigration of 
souls, a specialty of Buddhism but found in some form 
in most other religions. 

Celibacy: A sin peculiar to priests. 


Things Look Bad 


e A Russian Communist’s idea of the state of Western 
Europe, as told to Erik Von Kuehnelt-Leddihn by Red 
citizen Foma Ivanovitch. It gives some idea of the con- 
dition of education among the Russians. From the 
“Commonweal”: 


“Western Europe is very modern,” he began. “Indeed, 
Western Europe is so modern that there are no peasants 
left. The foodstuffs are all made in factories. The work- 
ers in the factories are all Communists. They want to 
break up their bitter enslavement by strikes. Day and 
night they think about nothing else but strikes. But 
when they try to leave their factories, a shower of bul- 
lets greets them. There is a cordon of soldiers and 
policemen around every single factory; these soldiers 
do not really want to kill the workers, because they 
are after all their brothers, cousins, and fathers. And 
when the workers tear their shirts apart, exposing their 
chests, and implore the soldiers not to murder their 
own kin in cold blood, the soldiers actually hesitate. 
Yet their hesitation is overcome by the terrible menaces 
and threats of the priests and parsons who rush up and 
down behind their lines, crosses in their hands, telling 
them to choose between the blood of innocents and 
eternal damnation in hell fire. The soldiers are nat- 
urally not enlightened, and so they shoot. The capi- 
talists in the meantime bribe the priests with hard cash 
to persevere in their duties and to bamboozle the 
soldiers. The wives of these capitalists are thin and dry 
old creatures, and no wonder that they molest the wives 
and daughters of the heroic workers.” 











First Utfenders 


D URING the past publishing sea- 
son a number of our leading novel- 
ists have died. Among them were 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Sherwood 
Anderson, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Vir- 
ginia Woolf, Hugh Walpole, and 
Lady Russell (“Elizabeth”). These 
established literary figures, 
who, over the years, commanded a 
measure of respect, each having to 
his or her credit a number of works 
favorably regarded by one or more 
sections of the reading public. They 
represented a marked variety of li- 
terary styles and moods. There is 
as much difference between the pro- 
lific pedestrianism of Walpole and 
the Joycean experimentalism of Mrs. 
Woolf, as there is between the quiet, 
sometimes darkly colored, country 
music of Miss Roberts and the often 
shrill urban jazz of Fitzgerald. A 
reader who relished “Elizabeth” 
have been made uncomfort- 
able by Anderson. 

But the purpose of this paper is 
not to review the accomplishments 
of these deceased writers, but rather 
to inquire whether, in this year 
which saw so many novelists come 
to the end of their brief chapter, 
there have appeared new talents 
promising to compensate for the 
losses sustained. What follows is an 
appraisal of eight first novels pub- 
lished in the past ten months or so. 
It does not presume to be a catalogue 
of the very best works by beginners. 
Such a project would require the 
close reading of a considerable mass 
of fiction. What we have here is a 
casual sampling of the current crop 
with a view to finding tendencies in- 
dicated by these initial publications. 

it may be advisable to make some 
general observations about newly 
hatched talent. There-is no lack of 
it. Every imaginable encouragement 
is given it. Courses in fiction writing 
are now the rule in colleges and are 
far from rare in high schools. There 
are, moreover, conferences of various 
types, some with well-known novel- 
ists as instructors or advisers, which 
undertake to bring embryonic talent 
to birth. 


were 


might 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Again, there are literary fellow- 
ships and prize contests. The literary 
fellowship is a money grant which 
relieves a struggling novice of the 
necessity of earning board and keep 
and allows him to devote all his time 
to the fashioning of his first work. 
The prize contests offer awards not 
at all mean. Fellowships and contests 
are a powerful inducement to those 
who can beg, borrow, steal, or (in 
the most exceptional instance) in- 
vent, a plot. 





Walter Van Tilburg Clark, author 
of “The Ox-Bow Incident” 


With all these helps, the fledgling 
fictioneers are not slow to fly into 
print. Most of them know how to 
write. By that I do not mean that 
their penmanship is perfect; no more 
do I mean that they are so many 
coming Conrads. They know how 
to put words together. They are 
familiar with the stock character 
samples, as is almost any veteran 
novel reader. But their special stud- 
ies have shown them which elements 
go into this or that kind of character 
and in which proportion. This does 
not mean, however, that they can 
always, or even often, make their 
versions of these conventional char- 
acters live. It is one thing to be able 
to tick off all the elements in the 
human body, another to make a hu- 
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man being that breathes and moves, 
It is one thing to analyze Dickens, 
another to duplicate his success, 
Hence in many of these trial works, 
traditional devices and tricks are 
painstakingly used, with a result un. 
exceptionable but for this trifling 
defect: that what issues from the 
imitative process is hopelessly dead. 

In too many of these first-flighters 
there is no sense of form. In the suc. 
cessful novel there is a delicate pro- 
portion between the story and its 
telling; there is no waste, no irrele. 
vancy. In the true artist there is an 
inner compulsion which leads him 
to tell his story in the manner best 
suited to its nature. In a writer like 
Thomas Wolfe there is a certain ex- 
uberance which makes for mere 
wordage. But the proper skeletal 
structure is there, if sometimes ob 
scured. No such bone formation is 
discernible in the defective works of 
which I speak. 

But let us have an end of general- 
izing and take up the eight books 
which we are to consider. 

The best of the lot is Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark’s The Ox-Bow Inc 
dent. This thirty-two year old new- 
comer has a terse yet flexible style 
and tells expertly indeed an action 
story with psychological overtones 
that are beautifully handled. 

Laid in the West in 1885, it ex- 
plores the effect on the men of a 
frontier town of vague news that a 
job of rustling, with an incidental 
murder, has been done on a nearby 
range. Indignation blazes riotously. 
There is a vociferous demand for 
summary justice. A number of voices 
are heard in debate: those insisting 
on the slow, unpopular course of 
law and order, those calling for in- 
stant action without regard for legal 
process, those moved by nothing 
higher than indiscriminate blood 
lust. 

After a see-sawing discussion (and 
perhaps this part is unduly long) 
a posse is formed, its leadership pre: 
empted by a man more refined than 
the generality of the mob and also 
more cruel. During the long ride in 
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pursuit of its quarry, doubts assail 
many of the party; nerves become 
ddgy; there are acrid clashes. Finally 
1 group of strangers is overtaken, 
amped for the night and in posses- 
jon of cattle bearing the brand of 
ihe outfit which has been reported 
robbed. The strangers doggedly pro- 
st their innocence. They undergo 
, crude trial, are condemned and 
ianged. Scarcely have they been dis- 
patched, when it becomes clear that 
the posse has made a dreadful mis- 
take. 

Mr. Clark writes with crisp au- 
thority and with little waste motion. 
He keeps his story well reined-in and 
drives it forward smartly. He is most 
interested in the impact of cvents 
on character. His especial concern is 
the bearing of mass action on the 
individual. This is the second, and 
higher, level of his story, and it is 
perfectly co-ordinated with the more 
obvious level. His characters are 
varied and have many original 
touches. Their individuality is cstab- 
lished at the outset and skillfully 
maintained and developed. As the 
sory-web tightens and the climax 
comes, the effect on the several prin- 
cipal figures is wholly in character 
and neatly conveyed. 

The Ox-Bow Incident is a thor- 
oughly professional job. There is, 
however, a certain aridity about it, 
particularly when the author slips 
into abstraction with such assertions 
a this: that true law is “the essence 
of our sensations of right and wrong.” 
But careful craftmanship and gen- 
uine power are happily met in this 
first novel. 

It is impossible to say whether 
Budd Schulberg has shot his bolt 
with What Makes Sammy Run? Mr. 
Schulberg is a film writer, and his 
book deals with film writers. It does 
not come near exhausting the ex- 
tensive fiction possibilities of the 
Hollywood wonderland, but one can- 
hot yet say what ability the gentle- 
man will show in treating matter 
outside his immediate field. This is 
an interesting question, for What 
Makes Sammy Run?, despite its un- 
pleasantness, is a sharp, shrewdly 
done job of work. 
Sammy is a hard piece, a ferret- 
faced product of East Side poverty, 
who schemes and chisels and black- 
jacks his way to the top of the movie 
industry, only to lose his brash self- 
confidence at the hands of a woman 
every bit as unscrupulous as himself. 





This is no mere Hollywood novel. 
It is an item of Americana. It has 
pace and punch. Mr. Schulberg is a 
discerning observer. He has a prob- 
ing interest in character and motives 
and the seedground of both. What 
he has seen he can reproduce. He 
writes brisk, natural dialogue. His 
Sammy makes sense in terms of him- 
self, and, seen whole, is a repulsive 
but memorable character, unlike any 
other in current fiction. Mr, Schul- 
berg knew what he wanted to do 
and set about doing it as directly as 
possible. The result is not conspicu- 
ous for depth or beauty, but it is 
consistent and credible, which is no 
small achievement. 

This same commendable accom- 
modation of means to end is evident 
in Vereen Bell’s Swamp Water. This 
novel is short. It has a simple story 
to tell and, without fuss or philoso- 
phizing, tells that story. Its scene is 
the primitive Okefenokee swamp in 
southern Georgia. This dark, dan- 
gerous waste, teeming with cxotic 
wild life, fascinates young Ben 
Ragan. Against his father’s orders, 
he enters the watery wilderness. 
There he meets a fugitive murderer 
with whom he enters into a partner- 
ship for the disposal of the hunted 
man’s trapping take. Ben’s mystcri- 
ous doings in the swamp intriguc 
his neighbors at home, and the pelts 
which he brings out and sells awaken 
the envy of three sly, dishonest men. 
When people in the community real- 
ize the identity of the boy’s partner 
who nevcr leaves the swamp, the 
lynch spirit flames and before it has 
died down, there is excitement 
aplenty, ending in the death of Tom 
Keefer, the killer, who was not the 
blackguard that popular repute made 
him. 


HE material of this story is 

homespun, but the tailoring is 
professional. Here is no great novel, 
nor has the author any delusions of 
grandeur. His tale is slight but sus- 
penseful, and the telling is economi- 
cal. Almost everything about it is 
conventional, from the regional dia- 
lect (sometimes as impenetrable as 
Okefenokee itself) to the standard 
dosage of love interest. The charac- 
ters are obvious folk, devoid of com- 
plexity. They will not find their way 
into any portrait gallery of notable 
American fiction characters; no more 
are they the familiar lightweights of 
magazine fiction. 
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Quincie Bolliver by Mary King is 
one of two Houghton Mifflin §Li- 
terary Fellowship award novels to be 
appraised here. It takes place in 
Good Union, a Texas oil town. 
Quincie is a girl of about twelve who 
has led a rough-and-ready migrant’s 
life with her father, Curtin Bolliver. 
In Good Union they settle down 
long enough for Quincie to grow to 
womanhood. Curtin marries Judith 
Paradise, a widowed boarding-house 
keeper. Their marriage does not last. 
After an unhappy affair with a 
youngster who is not serious about 
her, Quincie falls in love with and 
marries ‘Tip Morgan, an oil driller. 
He has a farm on which Quincie 
wants to settle and strike roots. But 
Tip insists on pushing forward to 
new oil fields. Curtin, too, leaves 
town, accompanied by a Mexican 
woman who is a professional at love. 

Miss King has the portraitist’s eye 
for character, and is sensitive in her 
feeling for background, whether of 
oil fields or of nature unspoiled. Her 
characters are not always brought- 
into sharp focus. This is true of the 
novel as a whole. It lacks unity. It 
has potentials of drama which are 
never successfully harnessed. Miss 
King can capture the reader’s in- 
terest, but she chooses not to retain 
it, to keep it on a taut line. 

Perhaps this is because she is too 
much concerned with being “signifi- 
cant.” She indulges in a symbolism 
obviously patterned on Steinbeck’s. 
This symbolism suggests that there 
is absolutely no difference between 
humans and lower forms of animal 
life. Thus, on page 118, for no good 
reason, a duck’s neck is wrung; on 
page 119 a man is killed in an acci- 
dent. The death in childbirth of 
Ellie, Judith’s daughter, is immedi- 
ately preceded by the death of a 
kitten, immediately followéd by the 
death of a caterpillar. One neces- 
sarily comes to the conclusion that 
Miss King intends to show human 
life as intrinsically cheap, briefly 
transfused by passion or pity. All 
this “significance” is too much for 
her at her present stage of develop- 
ment. 

The second Houghton Mifflin 
Literary Fellowship novel to concern 
us is Maurine Whipple’s The Giant 
Joshua. Its subject is the Mormons 
of the Dixie Mission. Their laborious 
cross-country trek is described, to- 
gether with the subsequent settle- 
ment of their new community. The 
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chief character is Clorinda Agatha, 
an orphan ward of Abijah Mac- 
Intyre, one of the Mormon leaders 
who, as the story opens, proposes to 
make her his second wife. The young 
and pretty second wife finds herself 
in conflict with the hard,’ middle- 
aged wife, Bethsheba; she also finds 
herself in love with Bethsheba’s son, 
Freeborn. But the calamity-laden 
years tame her and tutor her in duty. 

This novel has almost nothing to 
recommend it. The reader naturally 
stands in awe of the determination 
and energy to which these 633 pages 


of small print bear witness. But such 
considerations have nothing to do 
with a judgment on the basis of 


literary merit. The story is in the 
style of the technicolor movie spec- 
tacle, which means a surfeit of me- 
chanical complications charged with 
melodrama. Childbirth, with har- 
rowing details, is described again and 
again. The dam bursts no less than 
six times. Indeed, one character is 
set aside for the sole function of rid- 
ing madly into town shouting, “The 
dam is going.” The writing is cine- 
matic: “Her smile flew banners”; 
“Time passes so quickly when two 
are young and love to laugh to- 
gether .. .”, etc. Excess is the car- 
dinal fault of this novel. If too much 
of a good thing is intolerable, what 
shall be said of too much of a bad 
thing? 

Similarly protracted beyond rea- 
son is Elizabeth Dewing Kaup’s Not 
For the Meek, It goes on for seven 
hundred pages packed with perform- 
ing parts of speech. This tedious 
mediocrity was brassily fanfared by 
its publishers. In a style verbose and 
endlessly backtracking, it tells of a 
Danish immigrant who becomes a 
captain of industry in America. The 
theme has possibilities. But their 
realization demands of an author 
more than the mere powers of physi- 
cal endurance required for writing 
on and on. The author employs an 
oblique approach to her subject. She 
never tackles it head on. She makes 
a possibly engaging theme into a 
soporific by winding it in skeins of 
indirection. 

In lesser measure the identical 
complaint can be made of I. J. Kap- 
stein’s Something of a Hero. Mr. 
Kapstein, although not yet what his 
publishers proclaim him, a “major 
American writer” has obvious abil- 
ity, but it does not appear to include 
the ability of self-editing. 








Vereen Bell, author of “Swamp Water” 


His novel has to do with the peo- 
ple of Persepolis, a small American 
city. We follow a selected group of 
the Persepolis citizenry, representa- 
tive of the community’s several social 
strata, from 1907 up to the present. 
There are. too many of these people 
in the foreground. Their very num- 
bers preclude the possibility of an 
integrated story. As he shifts from 
one home to another, from dialect 
to dialect, Mr. Kapstein reminds the 
reader of one of those slightly fran- 
tic monologue artists attempting to 
make a solo show of the spectacle, 
The American Way. 

This is unfortunate, for the gentle- 
man has something to say and he 
knows how to say it. In the main, his 
style is steady and sound. He can 
strike the homely note without falsi- 
fying, but he holds his notes too 
long. When he attempts lyric Celtic 
speech, it fails to Synge. Almost 
everything he writes about Irish 
Catholics is poor; it might almost 
have come out of Abie’s Irish Rose. 
His Jewish characters, on the other 
hand, strike the non-Jew as realistic 
and illuminating. Occasionally Mr. 
Kapstein leaves off narrative for the 
unsure ground of fancily worded in- 
terior monologue. 

‘Finally, we have Maritta M. Wolff's 
Whistle Stop, which won the Avery 
Hopwood award. It was written dur- 
ing the author’s senior year in col- 
lege. 

One can scarcely call it a story. 
Rather, the reader is introduced to 
the numerous Veech family and its 
connections, each more peculiar, less 
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savory than the next. Hardly are the 
introductions over than the Veeche 
and their warped associates begin to 
whirl about on an axis of abnormal. 
ity. They are still going strong when 
the dazed and sick-feeling reader hits 
his nose against the back cover, 

These Veeches are an amoral crew 
of disorderly dimwits. The mother 
is a bawling slattern, the father g 
maundering misfit. Their brood jg 
a choice assortment of derelicts; chief 
among them are Mary, a mysterious 
person who has lived with quite a 
few men, none of whom she cared 
for as she did her brother Kenny; 
Kenny, big, handsome, meanly self. 
ish, shiftless, cruel, over whom a 
score of lady reviewers have gone into 
very unladylike swoons; and Dor 
othy, Mary’s small daughter, who 
strangles cats and goads old men to 
suicide. 

The novel is without plan or 
growth. It is a sub-naturalistic recital 
of malodorous episodes. There is no 
story. There is no development of 
the characters. Indeed, one could 
even say that there is no decompos- 
tion of the characters; they smelled 
just as bad on page one as they do 
on page three hundred. 

Reviewers have expressed amaze. 
ment that this book could have been 
written by a college senior. So far 
as composition goes, one would not 
have to be a college freshman to do 
as well. But it is truly amazing to 
encounter such moral, and therefore 
cultural, nihilism pouring from the 
pen of a schoolgirl. 

Summing up, it can be said that 
in several of these novels there i 
evidence of literary competence. 
There is insight, skill in handling 
the novelist’s tools, ability to projec 
a story and to build it properly. 
There is almost no evidence of great 
inspiration. Altogether too many of 
these beginners run to extreme 
length without discernible justific 
tion. If an author has a story to tell 
and if that recital demands a volume 
about the size of the Manhattan tele- 
phone directory, no one is going to 


object. In the absence of discernible 


justification for long-windedness, 
there: will be raucous protest. 
Finally, no one. expects of these 
novices mature wisdom or masterful 
style or incisive social commentary 
or rare wit. These would not hurt, 
mind. But the prime requisite in 
novel, even the first novel, is the 
story. Beginners too often forget this. 




















You Can’t Do Business 
With Hitler 
By DOUGLAS MILLER 


The author of this book has first- 
hand knowledge of his subject, as he 
spent fifteen years—six of them un- 
der the Nazis—as United States com- 
mercial attaché in Berlin. It was part 
of his task to assist American busi- 
ness men in their efforts to do busi- 
ness with the Nazis. The conclusion 
arrived at after six years of effort is 
expressed in the title of his book. 

It is Mr. Miller’s conviction that 
the Nazis, if victorious, will set up a 
scientific slave state in which the 
German masters will retain all pos- 
sibilities of military action, all im- 
portant industrial operations, as well 
as a complete monopoly of scientific 
and technical knowledge. Inferior 
peoples (all non-Germans) whether 
white, black, or brown, will form an 
inexhaustible supply of labor to 
carry out the designs of the master 
race. 

Mr. Miller gives a clear explana- 
tion of the Nazi barter system. 
Through it the Nazis have been liv- 
ing on their debts, running up their 
international obligations as high as 
possible because they have no inten- 
tion of honoring them. Another 
characteristic of the Nazi system is 
that it recognizes no such thing as 
purely economic relations. Business 
deals include political, military, so- 
cial, and propaganda implications. 
Dealings with Hitler’s Germany must 
be totalitarian—and in the end that 
adds up to total submission. 

The author expresses the belief 
that if Hitler wins he will control 
the Vatican and through the Vatican 
exercise pressure on the Catholic 
Church throughout the world. Mr. 
Miller falls into this error because, 
like most of our writers on current 
affairs, he appears to be ignorant of 
the history of Europe prior to the 
World War. 


In spite of this lapse, however, the 
book is very well written and is an 
important contribution to the grow- 
ing list of books on Nazi Germany. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $1.50 


Good Neighbors 
By HUBERT HERRING 

Appraisal is the word which keeps 
recurring to the reader’s mind as 
this veteran in Pan-American affairs 
charts his well-defined course through 
the countries of South America. His 
is not a cold, calculating estimate. 
One can see evidence of an effort to 
be fair, and positive proofs of a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the faults 
and virtues of our “good neighbors.” 

An enlarged treatment of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile is followed 
by briefer sketches of seventeen other 
countries. Because of its definite 
plan, its serviceable index, and its 
comprehensive bibliography, the vol- 
ume will be listed as a reference 
work. But its interest definitely 
draws it out of what is generally 
known as the textbook style. 

All elements, native or imported, 
which would disrupt hemispheric 
solidarity and better relationships 
are carefully catalogued. There is a 
realist approach to the differences 
separating Ibero-Americans from 
their Yankee neighbors. 

There is a frank confession, too, 
of the blunders which have bred 
mistrust between ourselves and the 
Latin and Indian peoples whom we 
are now cultivating so assiduously. 
The Church in general is condemned 
to the conservative class which, to 
the author, is identified with opposi- 
tion to democratic processes and re- 
forms. All who have favored Franco 
are suspect. Great praise is given 
Hollywood's “good will” efforts.. So 
the reader will be entertainingly in- 
structed by facts, while reserving the 
right to his own opinions. 

Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. $3.00 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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For the Heathen Are Wrong 
By EUGENE BAGGER 

“There was a lady from Chicago, 
thin and dark, who went in for the 
severe pre-Raphaelite line in black 
or white dress, and considered her- 
self a great expert in matters of the 
mind because she had read Marcel 
Proust in the original French, and 
the later James Joyce in the orig- 
inal gibberish, and Pirandello in 
English translation; and she lived 
in a flat on Montparnasse. And this 
lady told a friend of mine, who 
was also a friend of hers, that this 
Bagger fellow had quite a good 
embryonic mind, and that his con- 
versation consisted in a half-baked, 
stammering exposure of quite in- 
telligent ideas.” This random quota- 
tion gives an idea of the style and 
tone of the present book; but its 
chatty discursiveness makes it diffi- 
cult to illustrate the solid substance 
of Mr. Bagger’s thought. But at any 
rate his typewriter does not stam- 
mer, 

The book is called an autobiog- 
raphy; and it does tell, entertaining- 
ly, the story of an intellectual Hun- 
garian Jew who, like many another, 
has come to find in the Catholic 
Faith the true solution to the world’s 
deepest problems. A large portion 
of the book, however, is occupied 
with an account of the fall of 
France, a disaster in which Mr. 
Bagger found himself involved. He 
gives many—perhaps too many—de- 
tails of his experiences; but these 
trivial incidents do add up to a very 
clear picture of the French tragedy. 

Many readers will find, as the 
reviewer does, that Mr. Bagger over- 
simplifies. European history—all his- 
tory, for that matter—is indeed the 
story of a battle between the forces 
of good and evil; but it is hardly 
fair to identify all the evil with 
“Prussianism”, or to see the German 
“heathen” as_ chiefly German. 
Neither will Catholics, especially, 
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agree with the harsh. judgment of 
Marshal Pétain as a “rubber stamp,” 
among other things, even though 
Jacques Maritain suggests, in his tor- 
tuous manner, the same unfavorable 
conclusions. Nor are we agreed in 
dismissing Mr. Lindbergh with con- 
tempt; nor in the implication that 
it is our duty as Americans to join 
a crusade against these “heathens.” 
These, however, are matters of 
opinion, and the reader will respect 
Mr. Bagger’s honest expression of 
his. They do not detract from the 
interest of the book, nor from its 
value as a new testimonial to the 
breakdown of modern philosophies 
and to the truth and vigor of the 
Church of Christ. 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston. $3.00. 


Salud: A South American 
Journal 
By MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


Although most of her work has 
been in the field of fiction, particu- 
larly magazine writing, Margaret 
Culkin Banning has turned her tal- 
ents to good use in Salud: A South 
Imerican Journal. And it is just that 
—a chronological record of the tour 
she and her daughter made of the 
South American continent. 

There is nothing presumptuous 
about Mrs. Banning’s book. It does 
not pretend to be the last word on 
people, politics, or industry below 
the equator. But it is a spirited and 
straightforward account of what an 
American woman saw and heard in 
countries whose destinies may be so 
closely connected with our own. 
Thus, there are a variety of subjects 
treated—methods of travel, the omni- 
present red tape, class distinctions, 
the position of women, religion. One 
wishes that the author had said more 
about this last subject, since so few 
Americans really understand or make 
an effort to understand the position 
of the Church in South America. 
Her comments on most subjects are 
provoc ative, although some will dis- 
agree with her views on the war. 

One should not turn to Salud for 
encyclopedic information, but it is 
good light reading, and it may help 
to convince some misguided souls 
who regard our southern neighbors 
as people who do nothing more than 
plant coffee, dance the rhumba (or 
the samba) and play polo, that here 
are nations worth studying. 

Harper & Bros., New York. $2.75 


What Mein Kampf 


Means to America 
By FRANCIS HACKETT 


Among the many questions aris- 
ing out of the present Europeon con- 
flict, there are some which future 
historians will find themselves hard 
pressed to answer. Why did Eng- 
land, for instance, contrary to every 
dictate of prudence, allow Germany 
to set aside Versailles and carry out 
a gigantic program of rearmament? 
Was she unaware of Germany’s war 
aims unil it was too late to inter- 
vene? Francis Hackett gives an af- 
firmative answer to the latter ques- 
tion as his answer to both. The par- 
liamentarian, he says, was asleep, 
and it took the commoner to rouse 
him. What was even less forgivable, 
he fell asleep reading Hitler’s cum- 
bersome but incredibly clear blue- 
print of destruction that is called 
Mein Kampf. 

The author undertakes to show 
that the American public is imitat- 
ing the English lion in his pre-war, 
complacent dozing, that the “other- 
fellow’s-war” attitude is suicidal, 
that the America First policy is as 
short-sighted as the France First pol- 
icy has been shown by events to 
have been. We do not understand 
Mein Kampf, he insists, and it is 
only a sound appreciation of this 
document that can give us the key 
to the future, 

Go to this book with the firmest 
of non-interventionist ideas, and 
you will find those ideas genuinely 
disturbed at times, if not almost 
shattered, by the sledge-hammer 
blows of this writer. His book is 
thoroughly readable. Its style is con- 
cise but dynamic, conveying in a 
vigorous yet not over-excited way 
what one believes instinctively to 
be the author’s honest convictions. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. $2.00. 


The Amazing Summer 
By PHILIP GIBBS 

Amid the welter of hysterical 
propaganda books at present glut- 
ting the market, it is refreshing to 
read Philip Gibbs. Not that his 
latest novel can be considered out 
of the propaganda category. For 
Gibbs is too ardent a Britisher to 
waste his talents when they are 
needed to dramatize the matchless 
exploits of the R.A.F., and thrill the 
world with the incontestable forti- 
tude of the “thumbs-up” attitude of 
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his people. But he took an active 
part in the first war and wrote well 
of it. He saw clearly the post-war 
upheavals in English life and wrote 
lucidly about them. Nor is he stam. 
peded in this novel of the present 
war. 

Philip Gibbs has a world-wide fol- 
lowing, and he does not disappoint, 
His well-known sense of balance 
gives his writings, especially this 
book, a worthy distinction. True 
Britisher that he is, he can appre- 
ciate the feelings of the people in 
a war forced on them. There is chiv- 
alry still in the German army. War- 
dazed French peasants can have a 
grievance over England’s failure as 
well as their own country’s collapse, 
British commoners fighting for their 
lives can curse the men in power 
who bluffed them into an Armaged- 
don. 

The Amazing Summer makes one 
feel that there will “always be an 
England.” A spirit that can’t be 
broken can’t be licked. Guy More- 
ton proved that when his plane was 
shot down in occupied France. The 
indomitable resourcefulness of a 
grinning “Tommy” put him back 
in England. There he met the arma- 
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— is a grace from 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
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das of the skies which could pulver- 
ize London but not the Londoners. 
The Moreton family is England. 


‘The men of England may not have 


wanted the war, but they are bound 
to finish it. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $2.50 


Life and Work of Prince 
Demetrius Augustine 


Gallitzin 


By PETER HENRY LEMCKE 
Translated by Joseph C. Plumpe 


The story of a Russian prince who 
came to this country over a century 
ago is not likely in itself to create 
a stir of excitement. But the fact 
that Prince Gallitzin renounced the 
benefits and privileges of his title 
to become a priest and a missionary 
should attract the interest of even 
the least impressionable. 

Born of a Russian prince who was 
ambassador to the Hague, and of 
a German princess who deserves to 
be called one of the great women of 
Christian literature, Gallitzin fol- 
lowed his mother through all the 
stages of her search for truth until 
he became a convert to Catholicism. 
Sent by his parents on a tour of 
America, he chose to remain here, 
and in the face of terrific opposition, 
to dedicate himself to the propaga- 
tion of the Faith. From then on his 
story becomes one of the most fas- 
cinating and romantic tales in the 
annals of American Catholicism. 

Father Gallitzin is fortunate in 
having as his biographer one who, as 
his missionary helper and thie com- 


-panion of his last years, was in a 


position to know him intimately as 
well as the times in which he lived. 
The book affords interesting side- 
lights on the religious, political, so- 
cial, and educational conditions in 
America a century ago. True, the 
language of this “temperamental 
pioneer of God” is often quaint, 
blunt, and hardly genteel, but the 
book he writes provides very inter- 
esting, entertaining, and informative 
reading. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50. 


The Shenandoah and 
Its Byways 
By WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS 


In this sixth of a series of Amer- 
ican travelogues Mr. Stevens person- 
ally conducts us on a leisurely tour 
of the great scenic and historic nat- 


ural corridor known as the Shenan- 
doah Valley, which lies between 
the Blue Ridge and the Allegheny 
Mountains, and which, running 
through the northwestern corner of 
Virginia to Winchester, Staunton, 
Lexington, Charlottesville, etc., ex- 
tends roughly i160 miles from the 
West Virginia border at Harpers 
Ferry on the North, to White Sul- 
phur Springs in the same State on 
the southwest. 

Replete with all the lore both 
historic and legendary of this en- 
chanted country, and making side 
excursions to the many byway places 
of interest, the author’s narrative is 
so graphic and engaging, and so en- 
hanced by his excellent drawings 
and sketches, that one almost feels 
that one has actually visited the 
places in person. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $3.00. 


From Cabin Boy 
to Archbishop 


The Autobiography of 
William B. Ullathorne 

From Cabin Boy to Archbishop 
is not a new work. This autobiog- 
raphy appeared posthumously in 
1891, went through three editions, 
but for some time has been out of 
print. Is there any justification for 
its reissuance? Indeed there is, espe- 
cially when edited under the able 
supervision of Shane Leslie. 

William Bernard Ullathorne was 
a valiant champion of Christ and 
Catholicism in Victorian England. 
He was a man of sterling qualities 
of intellect and will, a shrewd judge 
of men, and a most able adminis- 
trator. The part he played in affairs 
ecclesiastical in a most troubled era 
challenges attention. Unfortunately 
he suffered the fate of one who lived 
at a time when there were in the 
English ecclesiastical field several 
Juminaries—Wiseman, Newman, and 
Manning—for one reason or another 
more colorful and arresting than 
himself. Never ambitious, humble 
as expected of a Benedictine monk, 
rough and ready and blunt of 
speech, it is understandable how he 
could easily be passed over in favor 
of others. And yet, he played a 
giant’s role in organizing and per- 
fecting Church discipline in both 
Australia and England. The re-estab- 
lishment of the English hierarchy 
was due in no small measure to his 
persevering conduct of affairs in 
Rome. 
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Read the 
BEST best-seller 
of modern times 


THE 
IMITATION 
OF CHRIST 


By Thomas & Kempis 


MODERN language 
MODERN thought 
MODERN price 
MODERN size 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, a classic 
since the 15th century, has now been 
stripped of its archaic terminology and 
is available for your use in streamlined, 
simple English. It is a 20th century pres- 
entation of the fundamental ways and 
means of perfecting oneself through the 
imitation of Christ. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST shows 
YOUR soul the way to closer communion 
with Him, “offering the company and 
comfort of being helped when helpless, 
of being led when lost, of being chas- 
tened when foolish, sobered when idle 
or restless.” 


Don’t wait until a new year to turn over 
a new leaf—do it now at the turn of the 
seasons by ordering your copy of this 
new translation of THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST and begin your day-to-day fol- 
lowing of Christ. The price is scarcely 
more than that of a couple of movies 
(only $1.25); the print is especially kind 
to your eyes; the book is small enough 
to be held easily, even by the infirm. 
Use the convenient order form for copies 


| to be mailed to yourself and to your 


triends. 


The BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


209 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


You may send me ...... eee of 
the modernized verson of THE IMITA- 
TION OF CHRIST at $1.25 each. 
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The Autobiography was written 
by the Archbishop when in his six- 
ties. It is in no sense a complete 
record of his life, ending as it does 
with the re-establishment of the Eng- 
lish hierarchy in 1850, whereas the 
author did not die until 1889. But 
what he has written is vivid and 
graphic, with a certain quaint flavor 
of expression. 

The story of this Englishman of 
old Catholic stock, following in 
youth the call of the sea until he 
heard the call to a higher life, 
trained as a monk in Downside Ab- 
bey, going soon after ordination to 
the Antipodes as Vicar General, ris- 
ing successively to new heights in 
the English hierarchy, justifies the 
somewhat sensational title given it 
by Shane Leslie. Based on the orig- 
inal text before its revision by 
Mother Theodosia Drane, it is much 
more piquant and accurate than the 
revision made by that good nun. 
Benziger Bros., New York. $5.00 


Better Houses for Budgeteers 
By ROYAL BARRY WILLS 

This book is a most comprehen- 
sive and many angled approach to 
the problem of small house design 
and construction. The text is concise 
and appears to have been pointed 
toward the ready comprehension of 
people who might find house build- 
ing a confused and complicated un- 
dertaking. This is also true of the 
exceptionally attractive drawings 
made on a soft green background 
with charcoal and Chinese white 
which have been faithfully repro- 
duced, making the presentation 
unique and exceptionally clear. 


Plans and elevations are varied to 
cover many lot conditions and the 
special demands of individual own- 
ers; there are styles from French to 
Modern with special emphasis on 
New England Colonial which is still 
one of our most economical and use- 
ful types of design. Almost every 
conceivable problem concerning the 
small house seems to have been con- 
sidered and solved. 

Anyone contemplating building a 
small house would do well to peruse 
this book and study carefully its 
text and illustrations. 

Architectural Book Publishing Co. Inc., New York. 
$3.00 


A Parochial Course of 
Doctrinal Instructions 
Prepared and Arranged by CHARLES J. 
CALLAN, O.P., and J. A. McHUGH, O.P. 

When this Course of Doctrinal 
Instructions first appeared several 
years ago, it was in four volumes and 
cost $14.00. The present edition is 
in two volumes and costs $7.00. Vol- 
ume I is the Dogmatic Course, and 
Volume II is the Moral Course. 

Under each Sunday and holyday, 
beginning with the first Sunday of 
Advent, there is an outline based on 
the teachings of the Catechism of 
the Council of Trent, harmonized 
with the Gospel of the day. Then 
follows an extract from the Cate- 
chism in which the outline is de- 
veloped. The next section consists 
of one or more complete sermons 
by writers of distinction on the sub- 
ject of the day. There is enough 
material here for four years of 
preaching. 

One excellent feature is the dog- 
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matic basis for sermons. There must 
be less empty verbiage and more 
calm and detailed exposition of the 
foundations of Christian truth, for 
the very bases of Christian life are 
challenged today. 

Though called a new edition, 
there appears to be a lack of cur. 
rent sources in the references ap 
pended to each sermon; e.g., the 
Encyclical Casti Connubii of Pius 
XI, the classic modern source, is not 
included in any bibliography on 
Marriage; nor are any of the current 
excellent books and pamphlets on 
the subject. 

Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. $7.00 the sgt 


St. Alphonsus 
By D. F. MILLER and L. X. AUBIN, C.SS.R, 

Packed with almost incredible ac. 
tivities were the ninety-one years of 
life of the founder of the Redemp- 
torists. It is with the reverent famil- 
iarity of sons that the co-authors of 
this life trace the remarkable course 
of the precocious young lawyer of 
Naples who became a zealous mis- 
sionary, an indefatigable spiritual 
writer, a shining theologian, a re- 
forming Bishop, and an_ inspired 
founder. 

The mere recital of his accom- 
plishments in sanctifying himself, 
and in promoting the love of God 
and observance of His law, leaves 
us amazed. It was inevitable that 
drama and tragedy should be writ- 
ten into his life. Few saints have 
been asked to suffer so much from 
misunderstanding and disloyalty as 
was this old man who found himself 
excluded from the Congregation he 
had founded. 

Both in his still popular writings, 
and in his growing and splendid 
body of spiritual sons, this very hu- 
man missionary and valiant knight 
of Our Lady lives on. His story is 


worthy of remembrance. 


Redemptorist Fathers, 1118 No. Grand Bled., 
St. Louis, Mo. $2.00 


Social Welfare in the 
Catholic Church 
By MARGUERITE T. BOYLAN 

Miss Boylan, who ‘is Executive 
Sécretary of Catholic Charities in 
the Diocese of Brooklyn, traces the 
development of Diocesan Bureaus of 
Social Welfare in this country and 
evaluates their ,accomplishments. 
The book is in three parts: Part I 
treats of the nature and develop- 
ment of diocesan bureaus; Part II 
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is given over to a particular account 
of the social welfare bureaus in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn; Part III is de- 
voted to important observations on 
what has been done in this field and 
the prospects for the future. In an 
Appendix she provides a survey of 
the social welfare bureaus of the 
United States. 

Miss Boylan’s study will furnish 
light and inspiration in furthering 
this excellent and necessary work. 
There is an up-to-date bibliography 
and an index. 

Columbia University Press, New York. $3.00 


Defense of the Americas 
By ANDRE CHERADAME 

From his Canadian refuge, the 
French historian, André Cheradame, 
sends to Americans a lengthy, but 
incomplete, thesis on recent Euro- 
pean trends and their relation to 
the defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The author covers two important 
subjects: the Pan-Germanic plan for 
world domination, and the military 
and political protection of the Amer- 
icas. It is in the chapters devoted to 
the latter subject that he makes his 
only valuable contribution. 

Cheradame _ carefully explains 
how the German will for conquest 
has been behind most of the aggres- 
sions of the past forty years, but 
completely and consistently ignores 
the fact that Communist agents have 
done an excellent job of paving the 
way for this physical defeat. An on- 
the-scene historian for over four 
decades, M. Cheradame_ cannot 
claim to be unaware of this moral 
and political decadence which has 
had its origin in the Kremlin. As a 
result, the omissions and errors can 
only be considered deliberate. 

The chapters devoted to hemi- 
spheric defense are, in the main, in- 
teresting and timely. It is well, also, 
to bring out into the light of dis- 
cussion the possibility of success for 
any German plan for world dom- 
ination. The world must be kept 
adequately informed on the existence 
of all such dreams of empire. But 
Cheradame has disqualified himself 
before all honest-thinking readers by 
refusing to admit that the world is 
faced with two equally sinister 
dangers. Whether they be friend or 
foe, the world must keep a close 
watch on both Nazis and Commu- 
nists, and on their apologists as well. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $3.00 

















SENG 
By a Si for the Day is long and weary; comfort me as 

Mse-x)| % fight np wap up the path of life safe to the 
haben of Thy Sacred Beart; comfort me in sorrow, 
in pain, in sickness. Comfort me when temptation rages 
around me, and ebvery hope seems lost. And when that 
last Bread hour has sounded and mp epes are closing on 
this world of sin, ©, Passion of Christ! comfort me then, 
and lead me gently to Thy wounded Sacred Feet above. 


> > > 
GE ternal Sather, 3 offer Thee the Precious Blood of Fesus, 
through the Immaculate Bands of Mary, in satisfaction — 
for mp sins, for the Poor Pouis in Purgatorp and for the 
conversion of China. . ‘ . s . oe 
‘ From Approved Sources 








CHRIST, THE COMFORTER 


In this tragic hour of sorrow for the world, Chris- 
tians will turn to Christ Crucified for strength and 
consolation. 


We suggest for home and classroom, for a gift 
or for your personal devotion this beautifully illu- 
minated prayer to our Divine Saviour. The original, 
tastefully decorated in colors and gold lettering, 
is on genuine de luxe parchment. It is ideal for 
framing. 


Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 
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Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


Rev. Thomas J. Reilly 
Rev. Robert Brennan 
Sr. M. Catherine (Mallory) 
Sr. Mary Hilary (Carmody) 
Mother Mary of St. Josep 
Sister M,. Berchmans 
Charles C. Cole 
James A, Ecker 
John A. McCauley 
Jeremiah H. Marion 
John Smith 
Dominic Barile 
Joseph D. Hurley 
William P. Toomey 
Thomas Hennessy 
Louis Endres 
Peter Cummings 
Jeremiah Leary 
Martha i 
William Kelly 
Kate Kelly 
Michael L. Ward 
Frank LaBattaglia 
Anna Schneider 
Anthony C. Marquardt 
Henry Schmitt 
Mrs. C. Kennedy 
Delia Kempsey 
Katharina Mensen 
Catherine Connolly 
Andrew 8. White 
Ann M. Doran 
Grayce J. Anthony 
Rose De Stefano 
Eugene Gibbon 
Rose V. Hartigan 
Frank J. Lefevre 
Catherine McKeever 
Margaret A. Beirne 
Margaret B. Kennedy 
Anna Arndt 
Emily A. Machovec 
Nellie Scanlon 
Mrs. C. B. Tinkham 
Mrs. A. 8. Pelletier 
Isabella M. Gallagher 
John McInerney 
Charles J. McKenna 
Ellen Murphy 
Jacob L. Malo 
Denis Noonan 
Vincenza Luceno 
Mary Browne 
Mary Franz 

lizabeth Fleming 
Thomas McGettigan 
Mrs, Frank Straney 
Jane McKeon 
Carrie T. Lorp 
Tillie Lehman 
Julia A. Maguire 
Charles Wm. McDermott 
Anna M. J. Seigmound 
Margaret C. Nelson 
Fred brady 
Martha Lynch 
Margaret Killeen O’Brien 
Margaret Regan 
Dennis Kearney 
Odile Di Pulvio 
James P. Cotton 
Vincenzo Algier Westerly 
Lizzie Ryan 
Ellen Carey 
Bernard Niemann 
Mary Caulfield 
Albert D. McCarthy 
Bernard C. Thomson 
Thomas D. Murray 
Otto Jaegge 
Patrick J. Earl 
Catherine Swinburne 
Charles Eveland 
Catherine Brady Fitzgerald 
Miss M. J. McGrane 
John F. Reilly 
Joseph H. Meyer 
Margaret Donovan 
Mrs. N. Maloney 
Helen Kelly 
John B. Mueller 
Margaret Foley 
Margaret Burns 
Anna McCrink 
Julia Gibbons 
Frank T. Skelly 
Mrs. W. P. Tighe 
Mary White 
George Gunzelman 
Theodore A. Tufts 
Samuel Ogden 
Margaret Carroll 
John J. Geoghan 
Leo J. McManus 
Katherine Lankheet 
Nellie Cassidy 
Dennis Byrnes 







































May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 
—Amen. 


THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND 

The sub-stitle of this book best 
describes its contents:—““The Citadel 
of a Valiant Race Portrayed by Its 
Greatest Etchers.” The 220 illustra- 
tions include 141 etchings, 8 draw- 
ings, 4 wood engravings, 3 litho- 
graphs, and 68 photographs. The 
best work of many generations of 
print makers forms a composite pic- 
ture of England and Scotland. It is 
a book of great artistic merit. Sam- 
uel Chamberlain edits the collection 
and also furnishes interesting notes 
on the various prints. Donald Mof- 
fatt contributes a Preface. 
Hastings House, New York. $3.75. 


I HAVE LOVED ENGLAND 

This is a book of excellent photo- 
graphs of English subjects with ap- 
propriate comments by Alice Duer 
Miller, author of The White Cliffs. 
The range of subjects is pretty much 
the same as in This Realm, This 
England. Cathedrals, colleges, 
castles, city and rural scenes, etc., 
reveal to the eye “this sceptred isle, 
this other Eden, this precious stone 
set in the silver sea,” that is now 
the object of relentless bombing by 
the Luftwaffe. Both books are prop- 
aganda, of course, but of the better 
sort. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.75. 


WAR AND GUILT 
By RT. REV. FULTON J. SHEEN 

The addresses delivered by Mon- 
signor Sheen on the Catholic Hour 
program from December 1940 to 
April 1941 have been published for 
permanent record and _ reference. 
We can think of no finer, more truly 
Catholic interpretation of the mo- 
tives underlying the fast-moving 
events of our chaotic era. War and 
Guilt belongs not only on the fam- 
ily bookshelf, but also on the desk 
of every leader, politician, teacher, 
and businessman. Only through the 
propagation of the truths contained 
in its pages will we ever again 
emerge from the shadows of apos- 
tasy and war and greed. It is an in- 
valuable and necessary book for 
everyone interested in helping to 
create a better world from the sham- 
bles of the present catastrophe. 
Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. $.60. 


THE HISTORY OF ST. THOMAS 
PARISH, ANN ARBOR 


By LouIs W. DOLL 

An interesting addition to the rec- 
ords of the growth of the Church in 
America is this handsomely printed 
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and illustrated volume, published as 
part of the Centennial Celebration 
of St. Thomas Parish. 

A considerable amount of research 
was obviously necessary to obtain 
and classify the parish records, an. 
ecdotes, and family histories which 
fill the book’s 280 pages. It is a trib. 
ute to the author’s ability that the 
story is readable and interesting de. 
spite the fact that the principal ap- 
peal is for those who are or have 
been members of St. Thomas Parish, 
St. Thomas Rectory, Ann Arbor, Mich. $2.50. 


THE TORN LETTER 
By EDWIN BALMER 


An eminently readable mystery 
story and one which transcends the 
need of police jargon, endless deduc- 
tions, red herrings, and legal 
tricks. A courtroom drama, centered 
around the clash of emotions; a 
human story quite within the realm 
of possibility. Action and suspense 
finely welded and well balanced. A 
mystery novel different from the 
ready-made “‘crime and police” setup 
ever on the bookstands. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2.50 


BrieF MENTION 


THE BOND OF PEACE, by Arthur Car- 
dinal Hinsley 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. 6/- 

A collection of twenty-six addresses delivered 
the Archbishop of Westminster between Septem- 
ber 1939 and January 1941. These wartime 
Messages cover such subjects as “Poland’s 
Claim,” “‘Italy’s Entrance Into the War,” “The 
Peace We Are Fighting For,” and “The Bond 
of Peace.” 


YOUTH IN A CATHOLIC PARISH, by 
Brother Augustine McCaffrey 

Catholic University of America 

A dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the 
School of Social Work of the Catholic Univer- 
sity. Its purpose, in the words of the author, “is 
to indicate problems and activities of unmar- 
ried Catholic youth in an urban parish.” 


KEEPER OF THE GATE, by Sister Mar- 
garet Patrice 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $.95 

By narrating in story form some of the adventures 
that St. Joseph experienced in carrying out his 
role of protector of the Holy Family, Sister 
Margaret Patrice provides her readers with a 
story that is absorbing as well as edifying. 


BECAUSE OF BATTY’S BOOTS, by Ruth 
Clark 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2.00 

This story concerns the adventures of three Eng- 
lish children in their effort to track down a 
gang of cattle thieves. An amusing book for 
children between the ages of 2 and 12. 


GO WEST, YOUNG LADY, by Inez Speck- 


mg 

Catholic Literary Guild, Ozone Park, N. Y. $1.25 
young school teacher goes West to regain her 
health and finds adventure and romance waiting 
for her. A delightful story written in diary form. 


A LIST OF 5,000 CATHOLIC AUTHORS. 
by John A. Fitzgerald and Lawrence A. 
Frank 

Continental Press, Ilion, N. Y. $1.00 

This book provides libraries, particularly their 
reference departments, with something not now 
on the market: an alphabetical list of 5,000 
Catholic authors. That it will prove its utility, 
particularly in view of the Catholic literary 
revival, seems to be so self-evident as to call 
for no elaboration. 
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5 KENTUCKY R L ‘ DN I 
'. _—— TH C0 & ACADE e tgtous eve opment 
, N NAZARETH, KY. “In the religious development of 
128TH YEAR its pupils, the school is an important 
: Sudo ne Se ee factor. Through the curriculum, the 
: — 5 Se Cultured home life. | jdeal Catholic school gives the pupil 
. NAZARETH COLLEGE & ACADEMY, a knowledge of his faith of deepen- 
. wr sansa ing intensity as the pupil climbs the 
: New JERSEY educational ladder, so that at the 
. end of his period of general educa- 
‘ tion one may be confident that he 
: COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH Sen Hy, : : 
| A Catholic College for Women, on. the, ap- knows his faith and, if necessary, is 
Pimstes, Modera residence halls. Regular arts | | Prepared to defend it against assault 
cures preymedical, secretarial, teacher wain- | | and misrepresentations.” 
B.A. and B.S. in Home Economics. From The Pivotal Problems 
For Catalogue, address the Dean of Education 
Convent Station, New Jersey 














By Wm. F. Cunningham, C.S.C. 





CALDWELL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


| A Select Resident and Day College, conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. Accredited—Four 
l Year Arts Course—A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 25 minutes from New York City by train. 
L 
| 


New York and New Jersey busses pass the college 
Fall Term starts September 22 
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READS 


"St. Thomas Aquinas Meditations 
for Every Day” 


NEW—BEAUTIFUL—INSPIRING—GIFT 








For a priest, Sister, doctor, lawyer, 

Seminarian, Library, ordination or friend. 
4% pages; $3.00 Postpaid 
Address: 


Fr. E. C. none, of, Mt. Carmel Hospital 
olumbus, O. 








MT. ST. DOMINIC CALDWELL, N. J. 
| New York 
| ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH] LA SALLE wuyzent 


IN-THE-PINES 


Brentwood, Long Island New York | Erructive college preparation under 
ere, Soe for Girls, Elementary and High Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
School Departments. Affiliated with.the State Uni- classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- | acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 


strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C 
ree, Aanietics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor | Junior Dept., Sra year. "Moderate rate. 
ating Rink. 


al Ll 
Address Directress Catalog 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson_River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars address Registrar 








BOOKS TO READ 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD, by Father Con- 
sidine, S. J., is an antidote against 
discouragement and weariness in 
well-doing. The author gently dissi- 
pates our gloom and draws us sweetly 
and gently to the fatherly embrace 
of God. $.25 (cloth) - $1.00 (leather) . 


ST. JUDE BOOKLET. Prayers and devo- 
tions in honor of the ‘‘Patron of Cases 
Despaired Of.’’ Every day favors 
are being acknowledged as obtained 
through his intercession. 10 cents; 
15 for $1.00. 

OUR DEAR DEAD. Between the covers 
of this booklet there is the complete 
Mass for the Dead as offered by the 
priest; together with special Mass 
prayers, as on the day of burial, on 
the anniversary; for the Pope; for a 
Bishop; for a Priest; for one’s rela- 
tives, etc.; and various indulgenced 
prayers for the departed. A little book 
of remembrance. 25 cents. 

UNDER HIS SHADOW, by Francis 
Shea, C.P., acclaimed on its initial 
appearance as a distinct contribution 
to devotional literature on the Pas- 
sion, has continued in demand. The 
new paper-bound reprint makes the 
volume available to all. Inspirational 
and instructive reading is contained 
in its pages. $.50. 


Order From 
THE SIGN UNION CITY, N, J. 




















PENNSYLVANIA 


MALVERN Preparatory 


Catholic country boarding and day school 
Prepares boys for leading colleges and 
scientific schools. Competent, companionable 
faculty of priest teachers. Small classes 
(average of 15 pupils) with individual at- 











phia. Bus service. Terms low. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box 8, Malvern, Pa. 
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The Book Service Department of of St. Benedict, may write to: 


Tue Sicn is prepared to give prompt MOTHER SUPERIOR, O.S.B. 
attention to your book orders. Books St. Vincent Hospital 
of all publishers can be secured by Sioux City Iowa 
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rol SETON HILL COLLEGE _ Seenssurc 


Senate ee Soc Medics gare ere 
re-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
THE SIGN and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Book Service Department Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Union City, N. J. Accredited by Association of American Universities 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 
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LUNFRATERNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 
Jesus Mocked in the Hall of Caiphas 


Tae first way in which the Jews inflicted indignity on Jesus 
in the hall of Caiphas, was to spit in His face. This had already 
been foretold by Him to His Apostles. 

Spitting in a man’s face is an affront in the highest degree 
offensive; it expresses nothing but supreme contempt and the 
utmost detestation. In good society we are accustomed to turn 
aside to spit so that we may not even be remarked. What, then, 
must be the opinion of those men of the noble countenance of 
Jesus Christ, which each of them defiles with his beastly phlegm. 

\nd Jesus, how does He resent the outrage? He holds His face 
unmoved, although He experiences therefrom the most grievous 
pain. He voluntarily endures it, making acts of virtue the most 
perfect. In His soul He suffers, and at the same time He rejoices; 
He is meriting the beatific vision for us. 

Enter, O my soul, into the soul of Jesus and make His thoughts 
thine own. Who is it that is outraged by being spit upon? The 
Son of God, the brightness of eternal light, the mirror without 
spot, in which the Majesty of God may be viewed. And who is 
it that casts on Him this outrage? The most vile crew of the 
basest class among the people. Ah, Christian soul of mine, thou 
knowest well why He permits all this indignity. He lets Himself 
be spit upon to wash thee by this spittle from thy filth. 

My divine Saviour! How can I remain any longer destitute 
of love and see myself so loved by Thee? It is I who deserve all 
this spittle, worthless sinner that I am. My God, I turn to Thee 
this time once more in prayer. What am I saying—this time—once 
more? Yes, if Thy infinite goodness is not weary with doing me 
favors, why should I be weary of asking for them? I ask Thee, 
therefore, and I shall continue to ask Thee for the grace to love 
Thee and to be humble. 











PASSIONIST MONASTERY, 
WeEsT SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


FATHER RAYMUND, C.P., 
DIRECTOR 


GEMMA’S LEAGUE UF PRAYER 


ee Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of Angust 1941 


Its purpose is to pray for the gy Ra atinshameins 17,162 
cs Wi Holy Communions .......... 13,205 
conversion of the millions of ciaentcmeammeiel 1s. > onens 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- Spiritual Communions ...... 45,244 
sions in Hunan, China, and to Benediction Services ......... 8,267 
, ed Sacrifices, Sufferings ......... 28,284 
obtain spiritual comfort and Stations of the Se 2 7,282 
strength for our devoted mission- _ Visits to the Crucifix ........ 24,624 
wm . eS Beads of the Five Wounds ... 3.583 
aries. One should have the gen- Offerings of PP. Blood ...... 68,128 
eral intention of offering these ss Gar tatty ecco: 17,578 
nee ‘ + _. i ce 9 See Bs 41,706 
prays? for the spread of Christ's Beads of the Seven Dolo. .... 4.615 
Kingdom in China. Ejaculatory Prayers .......... 1,066,964 
All requests for leaflets, and al] _ Hours of Study, Reading .... 97,084 
: Hours of Labor ............. 38,845 
correspondence relating to Gem- Acts of Charity and Zeal ..... 61,327 
ma’s League, should be addressed Prayers, Devotions ........ - $71,551 
to Gemma’s League, in care of Hours of Silence ............ 25,896 
AER 50. Seials Various Works .............. 278,676 
Tue Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. Holy Hour ...... AEROS Ee 
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Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus, 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry Hyvernat w 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick J. Hentz 
Rev. Joseph A. yt 
Rev. L. C. Schupp, C.P.P.S. 
Rev. Patrick E. Conroy 
Rev. Ambrose F. Bruder 
Rev. pane. ~ — 
Rev. A. G. M 
Rev. Sua @ Ss. SDesinell 
Rev. John J. Finn 
Robert Luger, 8.J. 
Sr. M. Bernardo 
Sr. M, Pius (Néwenhaus) 
Sr. Mi ites rd 1 Li 
r. Mary Magdalen (Ligny) 
Sr. Frances Stace wis 
Sr. Mary Immaculate Conception 
=. Mary Rita (O'Neill) 
. Mary Flora (Hay den) 
er. Agnes Ellen (Gilmore) 
Sr. M. Fidelis 
Sr. M. Florentine, O.8.B. (Monahan 
Charles Pender 
bert Thomas Conlon 
Nunzio Celli 
Agnes M. Haney 
Patrick O'Leary 
Henry A. » arnt 
Delia A. Conway 


Mary S. Johnston 
Ellen J. Lawton 
Alex. F. a 


Mary Kalosky 
sooeph M. Gehring 
Croghan 
Thomas Galligan 
Berbers J. Anderson 
fenee DeVaney Lenhardt 
Fred os 
John Cook 
Mrs. John Carey 
Jeremiah McCarthy 
Agnes Hayes 
Martha G. Lynch 
Mr A.W A. Kelley 


William J. Meehan 
Mary Gasper Poletti 
Gorham E. Stanford 
Patrick DeCourcy 
Margaret Yeo 

Frank V. Brogan 
Helen Fitzpatrick 
Margaret O'Meara 
Anne Lamb Leitchman 


Charles E. Hannauer 
Margaret M. Cotter 
Elof Lofstedt 

Harry O’Hare 

Mrs. Edward B. Funk 
Mrs. J. J. Burke 
Marie Friskel 
Bernard Loran 
Lawrence Wernberg 
George Oelkers 
Anna 

Martin J. Kelly 
John Sweitzer 
Arthur Keene 
Armour Jenkins 

Mr. 
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DO YOU MIND? 


You'll pardon us, won’t you, for showing again some views of 
the smoking ruins of the schools and convent at our Yiianling 
Mission in Hunan, China? We realize that, with the vacation sea- 
son here, many of our readers may have missed the account of 


the bombing which left the Sisters of Charity without a home. 


These courageous Sisters will have to look at those ruins for 
a long time. They cannot rebuild now. But with patience akin to 


that of the Chinese, they look to the future. 


Meantime, please give something to provide them with tem- 
porary shelters for themselves, their pupils, the sick, and the 


refugees. 


Send It—NOW! 








THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
‘lo THE SIGN 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


























A TREASURY OF REFERENCES 


The SIGN Index 


AUGUST 1940—JULY 1941 


The Index for Volume XX of THE SIGN is now ready 
for distribution. Librarians, study club members, so- 
cieties, students, families, and individuals have found 


the yearly Index to be a treasury of references. 


It puts at your finger tips 768 pages of information on 
current events, history, national and international af- 
fairs, literature, fiction, education, sociology, and many 


other subjects. 


The Index is another proof of the value and variety that 


is yours with each month’s issue of THE Sie¢n. It is a con- 
firming check on the educational and informative char- 


acter of the magazine. 


We suggest that you bind each year’s copies of THE 
Sicn. You will find in them a surprising amount of 


accurate and timely material. 


Copies of the Index for Volumes XVIII and XIX are 


also available. 


10 cents per copy Order Now! 


UNION CITY, N. J. 












































